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Administration 


EDWARD C. KEMPER, Executive Director 
EDMUND R. PURVES, Acting Executive Director 


Convention Matters 


ROOM RESERVATIONS 
FOR THE CONVENTION 


HE HotTet UtTau will be the official head- 

quarters for the 1948 Convention. While the 
headquarters hotel does not have sufficient capacity 
to house the entire number of members and guests 
expected to attend the Convention, additional facili- 
ties have been reserved in nearby hotels and in motor 
courts. 

Your attention is called to the requirement of the 
motor courts that reservations must be accompanied 
by a deposit of $5 for reservations for two and 
$7.50 for reservations for three or four. This de- 


posit will be adjusted on the first night’s rental. 
Cancellations at the motor courts may be made up 
to forty-eight hours before the date set for arrival. 
After that time no refund will be made. 

Your personal reservation as a member, delegate, 
or guest should be sent to the Housing Bureau, 
A.1.A., Box 329, Salt Lake City 8, Utah. This 
Bureau has been set up at the direction of Mr. Ray- 
mond J. Ashton, Past-President, A.I.A., and Gen- 
eral Chairman of the Convention Committee. He 
states that reservations will be given consideration 
in the order of their receipt by the Housing 
Bureau. 

In your reservation, please state the time of your 


HOTELS 


Number Double 


Number Single 


Name of Hotel Rooms Available Rates Rooms Available Rates 
Utah 100 £6 —l14 100 $4 —12 
Newhouse 80 $4.50— 8 80 $3.50— 6 
Temple Square 20 $4.25— 7 20 oS 
New Grand 20 $3.50— 6 25 $2.50— 4 
Moxum 15 (twin) $4 —S5 10 $3 
Congress $4 — 4150 10 $3 — 3.50 
University Club — 10 
MOTOR COURTS 

Name of Court Description of Accommodations Rates 

’ Lod 5 rooms—2 people, twin beds $5.50—6.50 
Race Moret eee 5 rooms—4 people, 2 double beds $6 —7.50 

2 room suites—3-6 persons Ae ene ta 
Units—2 people .50— 

Pane Moet! Units—4 people, twin he ee ay 

; d W —Motor Lodge Units—2 people, twin beds SS 
Snyder’s Covere agon g li ae 57 rere 

Lodge—Air Conditioned Units—2 people 

Western Motor Lodge—Air iti Poe Pop sell 
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arrival, the type of accommodation desired (single 
or double, rate, and whether in hotel or motor 
court). The rates have been quoted by the Con- 
vention and Tourist Bureau as of February 18, 
1948, with assurances that they will remain un- 
changed for those attending the Convention. 


REGISTRATION FEE 


N ACCORDANCE WITH the resolution adopted by 
The Board at its 1947 semi-annual meeting, a 
registration fee of $15 will be charged those attend- 
ing the 1948 Convention. 
Admission to all sessions of the Convention and 
seminar meetings, as well as The President’s Recep- 
tion, is included in this fee. 


“DESIGN FUNDAMENTALS” IS 
CONVENTION SEMINAR 
THEME 


HE EDUCATIONAL SESSIONS which preceded the 

1947 Convention were so well received that 
The Board of Directors has planned to incorporate 
the 1948, Seminars in the main Convention sessions 
at Salt Lake City. The general theme is to be 
“Fundamentals of Design.” These discussions will 
deal with real fundamentals, not the hackneyed 
traditional-modern theme. 

As in the 1947 Seminars, the leaders and speak- 
ers will be recognized authorities from the archi- 
tectural profession and other fields. In the earlier 
sessions the addresses and discussions will be on 
basic background material on the Sociology and 
Physiology of Planned Environment and Principles 
of Aesthetics in Twentieth Century Design. 

The later sessions, based on the background sub- 
jects will deal more specifically with their applica- 
tion to Urban Planning and the Design of Dwell- 
ings and Retail Business Buildings. 

Following 1947 precedent, lectures will be limited 
to 50 per cent of each session, allowing at least an 
equal amount of time for discussion. In the 1947 
sessions no lecture periods overlapped. In the ’48 
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program no lecture or discussion periods will over- 


lap each other or the customary business sessions. : 


It will be possible for anyone to attend all educa- 
tional and business sessions. All sessions will be 
open to all delegates, the tuition being included 
in the registration fee. 


TRANSPORTATION TO 
CONVENTION; SUBSEQUENT 
TOURS 


S WAS OUTLINED in detail in the January BuL- 
A LETIN, arrangements for a special train to the 
Convention and for the post-convention tours of 
The Institute have been placed in the hands of the 
United States Travel Agency. 


Itineraries 

Sunday, June 20, Special Train departs from 
Union Station, Chicago; Monday, June 21, special 
stop at Glenwood Springs in the Colorado Rockies ; 
Tuesday, June 22, arrive Salt Lake City in time 
for Convention session; “Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, June 22-25, Convention and 
seminar sessions. 

Two tours, both optional, following the Con- 
vention have been arranged as follows: 

Tour “A”! Through Utah Parks; Grand Teton 
National Park; Yellowstone National Park; Red 
Lodge High Road Gateway; arriving in Chicago, 
Saturday, July 3. 

Tour “B”: To the Utah Parks; Las Vegas; 
Hoover Dam; Los Angeles; Hollywood; Arrow- 
head Springs; Grand Canyon, Albuquerque; Colo- 
rado Springs; Pikes Peak; Garden of the Gods; 
arriving in Chicago Wednesday, July 7. 

Descriptive brochures are being prepared by the 
United States Travel Agency and will be mailed 
to every corporate member of The Institute. If 
you have not received your brochure or wish any 
further information, you may obtain it by writing 
to Mr. John E. Smith, Jr., President, United 


States Travel Agency, 815 15th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Notice Concerning Election of Officers and Directors 


We OUTLINED in detail in the January, 1948, 
issue of the BULLETIN, the following offices 
and directorships will be filled by election at the 
1948 Convention: 


President; Vice President; Secretary; Treasurer ; 
and Directors of Regional Districts as follows: 


Central States District, Gulf States District, 
Sierra-Nevada District, and South Atlantic District. 

Full information concerning the nomination of 
candidates for these offices was printed in the Janu- 
ary BULLETIN. Nomination and election procedure 
also can be found in Chapters VII and VIII of the 
By-laws of The Institute. 


Associations and Other Groups—Meetings 


EETINGS of associations and other groups to 
be held in Salt Lake City prior to or during 
the Convention of The Institute are: 


The National Council of Architectural 
Registration Boards 


The annual meeting of the National Council of 
Architectural Registration Boards will be held 
June 19 and 20—Saturday and Sunday—prior to 
The Institute’s Convention. 

Correspondence may be addressed to William 
L. Perkins, Secretary, National Council of Archi- 
tectural Registration Boards, Chariton, Iowa. 


The Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture 

The Thirty Fourth Annual Meeting of the 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture 
will be held on June 20 and 21—the two days im- 
mediately preceding the A.IJ.A. Convention. ‘The 
Executive Committee of the A.C.S.A. will meet 
on June 19. 

Correspondence may be addressed to Turpin C. 
Bannister, Secretary, Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, Alabama. 


The National Architectural Accrediting Board 


No word has been received to date from this or- 
ganization regarding the exact times of meetings. 


Announcement will appear in the May issue of the 
BULLETIN. 

Information may be obtained from Professor 
Sherley W. Morgan, Secretary, National Archi- 
tectural Accrediting Board, School of Architecture, 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Meeting of Chapter Officers 


No word has been received to date from this 
organization regarding the exact time of meetings. 
Announcement will appear in the May issue of the 
BULLETIN. 


Conference of State Associations 


No word has been received to date from this 
organization regarding the exact times of meet- 
ings. Announcement will appear in the May issue 
of the BULLETIN. 


The Producers’ Council, Inc. 


No word has been received to date from this 
organization regarding the exact times of meetings. 
Announcement will appear in the May issue of the 
BULLETIN. 

Information may be obtained from Charles M. 
Mortensen, Executive Secretary, The Producers’ 
Council, Inc., 706 Bowen Building, 815 15th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Notice of Proposed Amendments of the By-Laws 


For SUBMISSION TO THE 1948 CONVENTION 


To the Members of 
The American Institute of Architects: 


oTice is hereby given that the proposed amendments of the by-laws of The 
Institute set out hereafter in this notice will be submitted for adoption by the 
Convention of The American Institute of Architects to be held in Salt Lake City, 


Utah, June 22, 23, 24, and 25, 1948. 


This notice is given in accord with Chapter XVI, Article 1, Section 1, of the by-laws. 
The amendments are proposed by The Board of Directors or The Executive Com- 
mittee for reasons which are stated in the “comment” following each amendment. 


Marcu 5, 1948 


Criair W. DITCHY 
Secretary. 


Proposed Amendments of By-Laws 


To Become EFFECTIVE UPON EXPIRATION OF 
OFFICE OF STATE ASSOCIATION DIRECTOR 


CHAPTER X—Page 24* 


In Article 3—The Vice-President—change the 
title and references in the text from ‘““The Vice- 
President” to read “The First Vice-President.” 

Add a new Article 4 to read as follows: 

Article 4. The Second Vice-President 

“The Second Vice-President shall possess all the powers 
and shall perform all the duties of The First Vice-Presi- 
dent in the event of the absence of The First Vice-President 


or of his disability, refusal, or failure to act, and shall 


perform the other duties that are properly assigned to 
him by The Board. 


CHAPTER VIII—Page 20* 


In Article 1, Section 3—Officer-Directors— 

Amend Section 3 to read: 

The officer-directors shall be the officers of The In- 
stitute: The President, The First Vice-President, The 
Second Vice-President, The Secretary, and The Treasurer. 

Comment: The changes represented here are—change 
of title of present Vice-President and addition of office 
of Second Vice-President to insure that there will be 
fifteen members of The Board of Directors as required by 
the By-laws, Chapter VIII, Article 1, Section 1, para- 
graph (a) after January 1, 1949, at which time the Office 
of State Association Director is to be discontinued. 


CHAPTER I—Page 5* 


In Article 1, Section 4—Organization—para- 
graph (b)— 

Change the word “shall” to “may’’ so that this 
By-law provision will read as follows: 
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There may be a state organization chartered by The 
Board in each state. 

Comment: This clarifies the intention of the present 
By-laws, making the issuance of charters to state organi- 
zations permissive rather than mandatory. 


CHAPTER II—Page 12* 


In Article 1, Section 1—Qualifications for Fel- 
lowship—strike out the words “consecutive” and 
“immediately” so that this section will read as 
follows: 


A corporate member may be advanced to a fellowship 
if he is in good standing in The Institute at the time 
of his nomination for advancement and has been so for 
not less than ten years prior to his nomination and if 
he has notably contributed to the advancement of the 
profession of architecture in design or in the science of 
construction or by literature or educational service or by 
service to The Institute or any of its component organi- 
zations, or by public service. 


Comment: The deletion of the words given above will 
ease the conditions under which a fellowship may be 
granted in cases where the strict application thereof 
would prevent the award of a fellowship to members 
otherwise highly qualified for advancement. 


To BrEcoMEe EFrrectivE Upon ApDOPTION BY THE 
1948 CoNVENTION 


CHAPTER VII—Page 17* 


In Article 2, Section 2—Member Delegates— 
Amend this section 2 by adding the following at 
the end of paragraph (b)— 


* NoTE: Page references are to the by-laws of The . 


Institute, A.I.A. Document No. 278. 
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and provided further that every chapter functioning as a 
state organization shall be entitled to elect and be rep- 
resented at a meeting of The Institute by member dele- 
gates on a quota basis of its chapters or sections thereof. 

Comment: To enable state-wide chapters which have 
chapters of their own to apportion the number of dele- 


gates which they would be entitled to have represent 
them at Conventions of The Institute on the pro-rata 
basis of the number of corporate members assigned to 
those sub-chapters instead of on the basis of the number 
of corporate members assigned to the state-wide chapter 
as a whole. 


General Reserve fend 


NOTICE CONCERNING PROPOSED AMENDMENTS OF THE RULES OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


(Amendments are to Rules of The Board under Chapter XI, Article 7, paragraphs (a), (b), and (d).) 


PNe LEADING to the submission of 
the resolution at the end of this notice is as 
follows: 

At the July 1947 meeting of The Executive 
Committee, two resolutions were adopted: one di- 
rected that immediate steps be taken to bring about 
some immediate restoration and repair work at The 
Octagon; and the other directed that an architect 
be employed to make plans and specifications for 
and to supervise necessary, badly-needed, physical 
repair and restoration work at The Octagon. 

During the war years and for some time preceding, 
only the most urgent repair work has been done at 
The Octagon. The Board recognizes that this re- 
duced maintenance cannot longer continue without 
serious damage to the property. There is need not 
only of considerable repair work but also of the 
physical restoration of the building. 

Messrs. Frederick V. Murphy, F.A.1.A., and 
Thomas T. Waterman, A.1.A., a member of the 
Committee on Restoration of The Octagon, have 
been retained as Architect and Consultant, respec- 
tively, for The Institute, as suggested by the Com- 
mittee. 

Recommendations for certain immediate work on 
The Octagon have been received from the archi- 
tects; and The Treasurer has expressed the opinion 
that the cost of this work and of other restoration 
work in the future, since it is in the nature of capital 
investment, might more properly be paid for from 
one of The Institute’s reserve funds—probably The 
General Reserve Fund rather than from current 
income. The General Reserve Fund currently 
amounts to about $50,000. Conditions governing 
the use of the Fund are in the Rules of The Board. 
However, since this is a special fund, The Treas- 
urer recommended that The Board ask the approval 
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of the 1948 Convention for changing The Board’s 
own Rules governing The General Reserve Fund, 
so that both interest and capital from the Fund 
might be used to pay for restoration work at The 
Octagon. 

At its meeting in December, 1947, The Board 
directed that recommendation be made to the 1948 
Convention that it approve contemplated action by 
The Board in changing the Rules of The Board 
for the purposes described above. 


The amendments which The Board proposes to 
make in the Rules are as follows: 

Amend section (a) ‘‘Purpose of the General Re- 
serve Fund” to read: 

The Treasurer shall set up and The Board shall main- 
tain a reserve which shall be known as “The General 
Reserve Fund” for the purpose of accumulating therein 
moneys of The Institute to provide for emergency or un- 


usual expenditures, and moneys to hold temporarily be- 
fore distributing to other endowment or reserve funds. 


Amend section (c) “Transfers of Capital from 
the General Reserve Fund” to read: 


The Board, by an affirmative roll-call vote of not less 
than two-thirds of its entire membership, may authorize 
and direct The Treasurer to allocate and transfer money 
not otherwise reserved or allocated by the Rules of The 
Board from the capital of the general reserve fund to 
the capital of the general endowment fund; or to the 
General Fund, for appropriation thereunder for capital im- 
provements or for emergency purposes; or to the capital 
of the emergency loan fund; or to the capital of any 
endowment fund. 


Delete paragraph (d) “Disbursements of Capital 
from the General Reserve Fund.” 

(The words in italics in the two above quoted 
paragraphs indicate the amendments proposed to be 
made therein.) 

In accord with this directive of The Board, and 
with the advice of Counsel, The Board will submit 
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the following resolution for adoption by the 1948 
Convention: 


Whereas, The Institute in convention assembled in 
1948, believes that it is desirable to permit the use of the 
principal and income of The General Reserve Fund for 
emergency or unusual expenditures, which, in the opinion 
of The Board of Directors of The Institute, are desirable 
to carry out plans and recommendations of The Insti- 
tute Conventions, or The Board of Directors, which are 


consistent with the objects of The Institute; now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the recommendations of The Board of 
Directors be approved, and that paragraphs (a) and (c) 
be amended as proposed; and that paragraph (d) be 
deleted from said Rules of The Board. 


Crarr W. DitcHy 
Secretary. 


Notice of Number of Delegates Authorized for the 


1948 Convention 
JUNE 22, 23, 24 AND 25, 1948, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


HE Secretary hereby gives notice to the members 

of each chapter of the number of member del- 
egates they are entitled to have represent them, and 
the total number of votes they are entitled to have 
cast for them, at the 1948 Convention of The 
American Institute of Architects to be held in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, June 22, 23, 24 and 25, 1948 
and gives notice to each state association member 
and each state organization of the number of dele- 
gates it is entitled to have represent it, and the total 
number of votes each of the state association mem- 
bers and state organizations is entitled to have cast 
for it, at the said meeting. Number of delegates 
and votes will be adjusted as of May 24, 1948. 


The number of member delegates and the total 
number of votes in each case are based on the number 
of members of the chapter who are in good standing, 
according to the records in the office of The Secre- 
tary on February 20, 1948. 


The number of state delegates is determined by 
the number of voting members in each state asso- 
ciation member as of January 1, 1948. 


ELecTING MEMBER DELEGATES 


Electing delegates is an important duty of mem- 
bership in The Institute, for both member and state 
delegates are in effect the proxies of the members, 
authorized to act for them at Institute meetings. 
Member delegates represent the individual members 
of The Institute and not its chapters, whereas state 
delegates: represent their organizations and not the 
individual members of their organizations. Conse- 
quently the methods of electing them are not the 
same. 

Appointments of member delegates by chapter ex- 
ecutive committees and assumptions of delegateships 
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by officers of chapters, ex officio in any manner, 
do not constitute an election by members. - 

The secretary or the president of the chapter must 
certify the election of the member delegates, certify- 
ing them in the order of their election up to the full 
number that are entitled to be accredited to repre- 
sent the members of the chapter. Each certification 
will be on a card obtained from The Secretary of 
The Institute and each elected delegate must present 
his certification card to the Credentials Committee 
at the convention. 

A member delegate cannot transfer his certifi- 
cation to any other delegate or member nor transfer 
his right to vote to any other delegate. 

The Institute, by providing the following proce- 
dures, has assured the members of each chapter who 
are entitled to be represented at a meeting that they 
may be so represented under any circumstances that 
may arise: 

(a) If only one member delegate from a chapter 
is accredited to the meeting he will be accredited 
to cast the total number of votes that the members 
of the chapter are entitled to have cast for them; 

(b) If the members of a chapter cannot be rep- 
resented at the meeting by one of themselves duly 
elected a member delegate, then they may be repre- 
sented by a member delegate from another chapter 
or by an officer or director of The Institute, who 
may cast the total number of votes which the mem- 
bers of that chapter are entitled to have cast for 
them; provided, that such other member delegate, 
officer, or director has been duly elected for that 
purpose by the chapter members and his election 
has been duly certified by the secretary or the presi- 


dent of the chapter. 
P Crair W. Dircuy, 


Secretary 
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Chapters, Delegates and Votes 


Tuts TaBLeE As oF Fesruary 20, 1948 


Column 1 


NAMES OF CHAPTERS 
BY STATES 


Alabama 


Alabama Soc. of Architects.. 


Arizona 


UN SIA TE Ua ey a Phe ate it i ed 


Arkansas 


VATKANSAB spy yes eattal 


California 
Central Valley Chapter 


ofsCalifornia=ss.6 ss. hots 
TASER AY ose amiss hens 
Northern California......... 
Southern California......... 
SAanwDiewor by cee ices ae seine 
Santa’ Barbaraec ace es cui: 


Colorado 


Colorado eee ke aad atees 


Connecticut 


CONNCCUCUE as hots saotc iors: 


Delaware 


Florida 


Daytonay beach .:cs0e2..0 22s: 
BloridaiCentrall... 4.0.2 4... 
BloridarNorth oa. tes. 
PNOriday South: tr... wee wee oe 
almmpe beach mene. ano ss 


Georgia 


(CTT a bey ee 
South Georgia. 5.022...22... 


Territory of Hawaii 


lia wiallsnee oe etr eoo cea AG cate 


Idaho 
In territory of Utah and 


Spokane Chapters......... 


Illinois 


Central Illinois.............. 
C@hicacole ni hector ae 
Southern’ Illinois... ..........+. 


Indiana 


Indiana Soc. of Architects.... 


Kentucky 


IKECMtUCKY eee ae oe mini  <1 
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Column 2 


Number of 
MEMBER 
DELEGATES 
entitled to 
be elected by 
the members 
of each 
Chapter 
named in 
Column 1. 


Column 3 


Total 
ie ee 


° 
VOTES 
that may be 
cast for 
the members 
of each 
Chapter 
named, 


As of Feb. 20 \As of Feb. 20 


WCODW— 
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Column 1 


Loutsiana 
New Orleansy.4 .oi..0ot ates 


Maryland 
Baltimoreseerce ten coe sects 


Massachusetts 


ASSACHUSELES a ool ae eee aie 


Michigan 


Detroitirssy tii oiete siete te 
Western Michigan ...........- 
Saginaw. Valley......o0- snr 1 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis: aye eck 
Minnesotaacascot cmc deeeun: 


St* Paul sear ones oti ewes rears 
Mississippi 


IMU SSISSID Pie axe: cates stants -eePaerae 


Missouri 


Kansas: Citys e.don- sre oe 


StS ouisicn seacte de tis hie berets s wrelete 
Montana 


Monta ave titi oie 


Nebraska 


Nebraskan cette decane 


Nevada 
In territory of Central Valley 


Chapter of California....... 


New Hampshire 


News Hampshire: 20 nee 


New Jersey 


New pJers@ Vict sis cnititaneis eye hore 


New Mexico 


Neéwullexico. ncn aneseaaths oa 


Brookly itz. e ae oc ais eens Saas « 


Buffalo-Western N. Y......... 
Central New York............ 


Long Island Society......... 
INewaviorkerk oe. conte wen nme 
Queens sacs. ee een ere 


Staten Island Society of 
INECHILECIS hors na ia ete a 
Westchesters5 2.2.5... 500 ~.uee ae 
North Carolina 
North Carolina............... 
North Dakota Z 
In territory of Min- 
nesota Chapter............. 


Ohio 


Cincinnati. 2.220. o.oo he 
Glevelandainec. ccc onseren 


Columbusten sate pee eecins ss 


Daytona crate eee terete feria 


Oklahoma 


Oklahomaken- wo hie eres ee 


Column 2 


RA 


10 


bo 
“Ih He WO NICO Ur 


—_ 
ee UInNI On 
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Column 1 | Column 2 | Column 3 
Oregon 
OTreGon eae sac vie ace cies sees 7 7 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania Society of 
Architects saacasnc cies tac.s 38 38 
Rhode Island 
Rhodesislandenm waster yc 5 5 
South Carolina ‘ 
SouthaCarolinas ssc) ennecmacrs 5 5 
South Dakota 
In territory of Min- 
mesota Chapterarcse sie cel _ — 
Tennessee 
MeNNeEsseC hoi acre eee eect 8 8 
Texas 
Gentral)'Nexas.< 2c css ceb es. 4 4 
Dallas trieneethos viace see Ae 6 6 
MOTURVWLOrth hae eres ees 4 4 
FIGustoOn Sees ono sa ies 9 9 
Mexas, Coastalsbendi cust: 1 1 
Texas Panhandle............. 2 2 
Wrestelexasmiasss. cack 5 5 
Utah 
NG Ca aeees een tee ey Oca an ee 5 5 
Vermont 
Vermont Association of Architects 1 1 
Virginia 
NASA TIT Noonan eee eek teats Rena ole 8 8 
Washington 
Spokaneea su hoe time ciate eels 2 2 
Washington State............. 8 8 
West Virginia 
MYERS, MAT EATIVIEN, os Batis pan ASC 5 5 
Wisconsin 
NVAISCONSIN ete eset aha Ae tte 3) D 
Wyoming 
NWUSiO cobb chee eek cra er toveesCroeeteNS 2 2 
WvOtal shpat .wetr asters ke 554 554 


Column 1 Column 2 Column 3 
eS 
Number of 
Number of VOTES 
DELEGATES | that may be 
entitled to cast asa 
NAMES OF epsesens unit by dele- 
tate gate repre- 
STATE ASSOCIATION MEMBERS ccenchadign o} sentiipese 
or organization | state asso- 
AND STATE ORGANIZATIONS a — eAGa aononmens 
Column 1; ber or or- 
af in ganization 
good standing in goo 
standing 


State Association Members 


*Massachusetts State Association 
OAT ChI€eCtS ss eerie iene — = 
*Michigan Society of Architects. . — — 
*Mississippi Association of Archi- 
EOCCS ic thre eds niet, a.eleiele coche eoaiienenens: = — 
*The Missouri Association of Ar- 
chitectss2..c ree Peto cere _ + 
*Nebraska Architects Association. a= — 
The New York State Association 
OfvArchitects-pe eee erer 10 10 


The Texas Society of Architects. 3 3 
*The State Association of Wiscon- 
Sin) Architects: sera are eee renee — = 
State Organizations 
+The Alabama Society of Architects 1 1 
California Council of Architects. . 1 1 
Florida Association of Architects. . 1 1 
Architects Association of Illinois. . 1 il 
Louisiana Architects Association. . 1 1 
Minnesota Society of Architects. . 1 1 
Architects Society of Ohio....... 1 1 


NoTE: The unit vote of a state association member or 
state organization must be cast by a corporate member of 
The Institute. 

* Number of delegates undetermined as of February 20, 
1948. 


+ Surrender of charter pending. 


Equalization of Delegates’ Expenses 


B ASED ON present information, it appears that 
each delegate authorized to be reimbursed by 
The Institute for part of his expenses (one delegate 
from each chapter), will receive approximately 23% 
of his total first-class, round-trip fare. 

This figure is calculated on the basis of the total 
sum appropriated by The Board, $3,500, and the 


total railroad expenses of one delegate from each 
chapter. 

The Board’s resolutions, containing full details 
of the plan, were published in the January issue of 
the BULLETIN. ‘Tables of reimbursements will be 
published in the May issue. 
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Qualifications for Corporate Membership 
By Searle H. von Storch 


CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 


HERE SEEMS TO BE some confusion relative to 

the qualifications for applicants to corporate 
membership in The Institute since the unification 
program was intensified. At the recent Board meet- 
ing in Charleston a resolution was passed directing 
that a clarification of this situation should be made 
through the medium of the BULLETIN, and the 
Membership Chairman was instructed to advise the 
members of his Committee on this subject. 

The Institute Board, in its report to the Cincin- 
nati Convention in 1943, recommended under 
“Unification”: . . . “that the ideal of Unification 
is that The American Institute of Architects be 
the national organization of all qualified architects 
of good character in the United States...” It is 
most certain that the intent of this recommenda- 
tion did not carry with it any lowering of the bars 
or modification of the qualifications which had been 
in effect in The Institute during previous years. 

The By-Laws are quite clear on the qualifications, 
and your Membership Chairman, in his instruc- 
tions to his Committee, has at no time advocated 
any change or deviation from this standard. It 
probably is safe to say that there were and may be 
still many men who are qualified for membership, 
and the active effort on the part of the Membership 
Committee has merely been to invite these men into 
The Institute. There has been an opinion that cer- 
tain chapters had become cliques or closed cor- 
porations, and that because of this situation men 
eligible for Institute membership were not being 
admitted. It was this situation, if it did exist, that 
we have tried to break down, and if any member- 
ship committee of any chapter has diverged from 
this intent it was because of their own interpreta- 
tion of the program. 

Your Membership Chairman still does advocate 
the bringing into The Institute, to make it fully 
representative, of all qualified men, and qualified is 


here to be defined in strict accordance with the By- 
Laws which state, under Chapter 2, Article 1, 
Section 1, (b): 


“Prerequisite to his admission to corporate mem- 
bership, every applicant therefor must satisfy The 
Board of Examiners of The Institute that he has 
the professional qualifications required by The 
Board for admission to corporate membership, 
an honorable standing in the profession and in 
his community, and is able to undertake the 
pecuniary obligations of the membership.” 


To the above, a rule of The Board adds: 


“A prerequisite for election to corporate mem- 
bership in The Institute shall be the registration 
of applicants from all states which require regis- 
tration or that they possess similar qualifications 
from states which do not have registration laws; 
and that any exceptions to this rule, such as ap- 
plications from editors of architectural magazines 
or professors in schools of architecture, or others, 
shall be referred to The Board of The Institute 


for final action.” 


Further, under (c): 

“Prerequisite to his admission to corporate mem- 
bership, the applicant in his application must de- 
clare that he will comply with the by-laws of The 
Institute and its standards of practice and the 
rules and regulations supplementary thereto; and 
that he understands the rights and privileges 
granted to, and the duties, responsibilities, obli- 
gations and liabilities undertaken by, a corporate 
member.” 


Your Chairman is advising his Committee again 
in accordance with all the foregoing and urges their 
cooperation in passing this information along to the 
chapter membership chairman in his respective 
region. 
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A GUIDE TO BIDDING PROCEDURE 


Recommended practice for use in private work when competitive lump sum bids 
are requested. Also applicable in public work so far as requirements of public 
authorities permit. 


Foreword 

The customary practice of buying construction 
service through competition is one of long standing. 
Until owners and architects are prepared to de- 
termine the proper cost of the project and select the 
contractor who is best qualified to execute it, very 
likely it will continue. Its merit is that such com- 
petition forces the contractor to be constantly on 
the alert in search of new methods and more efh- 
cient operation. 

To eliminate waste and establish a friendly spirit 
of cooperation between the contracting parties and 
the architect, and to obtain other objectives, the 
procedure described in this Document is offered as 
a guide. It is believed that the best interest of 
the architectural profession will be furthered if its 
members will adhere to this procedure, and that if 
contractors and subcontractors will support this 
procedure they will further their own interests, the 
interests of the architect and the public. 

The owner has a right to expect, when bids are 
tendered, that the architect has used due diligence, 


/ 


reasonable skill and good business judgment so that 
he is assured that the accepted contractor will deliver 
to him everything needed to complete a building, 
adequate for the purpose intended, without friction, 
misunderstanding, or unexpected cost. 

The contractors have a right to expect that the 
information shown on the drawings and specifica- 
tions is sufficient to enable them to prepare a com- 
plete and accurate estimate, and that they will not 
be penalized for a lack of care or skill in the prepa- 
ration of these documents. . 

The Standard A.J.A. Form of Agreement and 
General Conditions (latest edition) should be 
used in all contracts, with such additional general 
and special conditions as each contract may require. 
They are drafted with careful regard to the rights 
and responsibilities of both parties and the appro- 
priate duties and powers of the architect. They 
aim to establish a national standard. When local 
conditions, either physical, legal or climatic, require 
adjustments of the standard clauses, they should 
be made by the architect. 


I. PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION 


(a) Where excavation and foundation work is 
involved, a plot plan should be prepared and fur- 
nished to bidders which shows existing conditions 
and structures to be removed, sufficient sub-grade 
surveys to indicate clearly underground conditions, 
and adequate information concerning utilities. Also, 
if required by the nature of the project, this plan 
should show the correct topography of the surface 
and results of borings taken on the site to determine 
sub-soil conditions. 

(b) The contractor is entitled to assume that 
the architect has investigated all local ordinances 


pertaining to the design and construction of build- 
ings and has described in the specifications any un- 
usual stipulations which would affect the cost. Fa- 
miliarity with local administrative procedures con- 
cerning building operations is the responsibility of 
the contractor. (See Art. 11 of A.I.A. General 
Conditions. ) 

(c) Article 10 of the A.IJ.A. General Conditions 
makes it desirable for the contractor, when esti- 
mating, to give consideration to any costs that may 
be involved for royalties and license fees for which 
he will be responsible. 


II. DRAWINGS 


(a) The drawings must be clear, accurate and 
adequately dimensioned. 

(b) In indicating materials and their use, na- 
tionally accepted standard symbols should be em- 
ployed. 
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(c) Construction sections and large scale details 
sufficient for intelligent bidding and for the purpose 
of correlating all parts of the work, should be shown 
with the general drawings. This is particularly 
important when the size of a project makes neces- 
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sary the preparation of the general drawings at a chanical trades they should be embodied on sep- 


scale less than 44”—1”, 
(d) When necessary for clear indication of me- 


arate sets of drawings. 


III. SPECIFICATIONS 


(a) The specifications should be complete, clear 
and concise with adequate description of the various 
classes of work segregated under the proper sections 
and headings. 

(b) Each section and heading should be identi- 
fied for easy reference. 

(c) Allowances which are to be carried by the 
general contractor should be grouped in a separate 
section called Allowances. Allowances which are 
to be carried by subcontractors should be clearly 
indicated in the sections of the specifications involved. 

(d) Standard trade terms for materials and 
processes should be used. 

(e) The use of the term “or equal,” without 
prior determination of materials that will be ac- 
cepted as equal, in an attempt to establish a so-called 
“open” specification, frequently results in uncertainty 
and misunderstanding and should be avoided. This 
can be done in the following ways: 


(1) By specifying the particular material desired, 
if the owner is advised and is prepared to risk 
a non-competitive price. 

By specifying two or more materials any 
one of which is acceptable, the choice being 
left to the bidder, preferably to be designated 
in his bid. (See also IV (f).) 


(f) Article 29 of the A.I.A. General Conditions 
makes standard provision for fire insurance, main- 
tained and paid for by the owner. Bidders should 


(2) 


include the cost of any fire insurance protection 
they desire, not covered by Article 29 or by other 
special provisions of the specifications. The Archi- 
tect should enumerate any other insurance to be 
carried by the contractor for the protection of the 
owner’s interest in the project. In all cases the 
amount of coverage should be stated and the con- 
tractor should be required to furnish certificates of 
coverage in sufficient number. 

(g) If the time of completion is of the essence 
of the contract, the Architect should set a completion 
date and each bidder should provide in his bid all 
cost necessary to complete the project by the time 
stated. If sufficiently important a liquidated dam- 
age clause may be included. If more than one con- 
tract is involved the mutual responsibilities of 
separate contractors for delays and damages must 
be made clear. Any provision involving, in effect, 
a “penalty” for delayed completion should include 
a like provision for a “bonus” for earlier completion. 

(h) If a special form of contract, differing from 
the standard form, is to be used, a copy should 
be included in the documents submitted to the 
bidders. 

(i) If a specific method is required as well as a 
guarantee of the result, the contractor should be 
given the right to protest the method if in his 
judgment it may not produce the required result, 
in which case an alternative method should be de- 
termined by agreement or arbitration. 


IV. BIDDING 


(a) Bidders should be limited to contractors of 
established skill, integrity and responsibility, and 
of proved competence for work of the character and 
size involved. They should be selected by the Archi- 
tect or by means of an adequate method of pre- 
qualification. 

(b) Adequate price competition will generally be 
obtained from not more than six bidders. If an 
owner insists on inviting an excessive number of 
bidders he will create an unreasonable burden of 
expense and should agree to pay each bidder a 
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reasonable fee for his service, the amount to be noted 
in the Notice to Bidders. 

(c) Each bidder who is invited to figure on the 
work should be furnished, free of charge, one set 
of the drawings and specifications. In some cases 
where bidding time is short or the work is compli- 
cated it may be to the owner’s interest to provide 
an additional set. “The bidder should be allowed to 
retain this set or sets until the contract has been 
let, or until he is definitely out of the competition. 
If a bidder desires additional sets for preparing his 
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bid, the Architect should provide them to him at 
cost. It is proper to require a deposit from each 
bidder to be refunded to him upon return of the 
documents in good condition. 

(d) A standard form of proposal, or bid blank, 
should be prepared by the Architect for each project, 
and furnished to each bidder. 

(e) Bids which are not submitted on the standard 
form of proposal should be rejected. 

(f) Alternates should be requested only where 
they are believed to be of special importance to the 
owner, either as a means of (1) insuring a bid within 
a limited appropriation or (2) providing an oppor- 
tunity to make an important determination in the 
selection of a material or process. 

In case (1), alternates shall be numbered con- 
secutively in the order in which the owner is willing 
to make the adjustments, and the base bids and 
their alternates shall be combined in determining 


the low bid. 


In case (2), two or more materials may be speci- 
fied from which the owner desires opportunity to 
make a selection, in which case the base bids shall 
be for the particular material specified and alternates 
submitted, with the base bid, stating any changes in 
price involved for the alternate materials. The 


award of the contract should be according to the 
base bid. 


(g) A reasonable time should be allowed for 
preparing bids. In general this should be not less 
than ten days. In large or complicated work from 
two to three weeks may be desirable. If extension 
of the time for bidding becomes necessary, bidders 
should be notified of the new opening date at least 
48 hours prior to the original opening date. 

(h) Bids should be delivered at a designated 
place and not later than a designated time, preferably 
on a Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, or Friday 
afternoon, but not on a legal holiday or the day 


V. SEPARATE 


project is included under a general contract single 
responsibility for completion is secured. When por- 
tions of the work are let by the owner separately, 
as provided for in the A.I.A. General Conditions, 
Article 35, Separate Contracts, it is important that 
the specifications and drawings make clear beyond 

(a) When all work necessary for a complete 
doubt the elements of the work so handled and the 
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following. If bids are not opened in the presence 
of the bidders, a tabulation of all bids received 
should be furnished to each bidder. 

(i) If bids are received only from prequalified 
and invited bidders, the contract should generally 
be awarded to the lowest bidder. Action on bids 
received should be taken within three days, except- 
ing in very special cases and for good cause, and, 
in any event, action should be taken within ten days 
of receipt of bids. 

(j) Minor changes required before signing of 
contract should be negotiated only with the selected 
bidder. If major changes are necessary, the original 
bids should be rejected and new bids should be se- 
cured on the basis of revised drawings and speci- 
fications. 

(k) The owner has the right to reject all bids 
for a satisfactory reason, but not as a subterfuge to 
accept a bidder who did not submit a proposal before 
the prices of the others were made public, or to 
obtain an estimate of the cost of the work and 
proceed to award it in segregated contracts or to a 
bidder definitely selected in advance. Such pro- 
cedure is unfair and if persisted in by the owner, 
the Architect should resign and if possible prevent 
the use of his drawings and specifications. 

(1) Unit prices should only be used where the 
Architect decides they are necessary and where they 
can be estimated with reasonable accuracy. Where 
used, sparate prices should be asked for “additions 
to” and “deductions from’ the work as shown. 
(See Art. 3 of the A.I.A. Standard Form of 
Agreement. ) 

(m) No bid guarantee should be required on pri- 
vate work from invited bidders. 

(n) No addenda should be issued later than four 
days before time for receipt of bids. Answers to 
questions from bidders should be in writing and a 
copy sent to each bidder. 


CONTRACTS 


connection of the general contractor’s work thereto. 
(b) The provisions of Article 35 apply both to 
the general contractor and to the contractors for the 
items of work let separately. Each must be respon- 
sible for his own work and for proper cooperation 
with the other contractors involved and should 
recognize this responsibility in preparing his bid. 
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VI. SUB-CONTRACTORS 


(a) A General Bidder has no responsibility to 
accept any unsolicited sub-bid. 

(b) The general contractor should supply to each 
invited sub-contractor a form of proposal: for him 
to use in submitting his bid. When this is done, 
the sub-contractor should submit his bid in exact 
accord therewith. This proposal should be based 
on identified sections or headings in the specifica- 
tions and the related drawings. 

(c) It is desirable that general bidders receive 


sub-bids sufficiently in advance of the time for filing 
general bids to permit adequate analysis and com- 
pilation. To make this possible a satisfactory pro- 
cedure for the handling of sub-bids is needed. 

(d) It is unethical, unjust and detrimental to the 
construction industry when a general contractor, 
prior to the award of a general contract discloses 
to architects, owners or others the amounts of sub- 
bids or quotations obtained in confidence for the 
purpose of preparing his bid. 


Note: This Guide to Bidding Procedure has been developed through the co- 
operation of the Committee on Contract Documents of The American Institute of 
Architects and a Special Committee of the Associated General Contractors of America, 
Inc., and has been approved by both organizations, 


Expansion of Service in Affilation with 


The Producers’ Council 


UILDING of flexible “mock-ups” of school rooms, 

for experimentation purposes, highlights the 
proposed “School Building Research Project’ re- 
cently endorsed by the Joint Committee of The 
A. I. A. and The Producers’ Council, and approved 
by the Executive Committees of both organizations. 
Preparation of plans and models of various types 
of buildings and compilation of existing data are 
also included. 

The “mock-up” room would be so arranged as 
to permit adjustments necessary for the study of 
various room sizes, ceiling heights, fenestration, 
illumination, and other factors. 

It is proposed that an ideal location for such a 
project would be at an institution having a school 
of architecture, a teacher training college, and a 
demonstration school available to cooperate under 
actual class conditions. 

This project was offered and adopted as repre- 
senting “proper subject for future consideration by 
The Institute and The, Council” at a recent meeting 
of the Joint Committee, after being first suggested 
by The Institute’s Department of Education and 
Research. 

Other actions taken by the Executive Commit- 
tees of both organizations were: 


Ratification of the Agreement of Affiliation be- 
tween The Council and The Institute. This 
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provides that services emphasize the more com- 
prehensive objectives suggested by The Institute, 
with a special effort to put the research program 
on a broader basis, for which the above is one 
proposal ; 

Recommendation that the application of the 
modular house principle be applied to multiple 
dwellings ; 

Adoption of a suggestion that a comprehensive 
project for the coordination of educational films 
be instituted for use in student instruction as 
well as chapter meetings. 


In another field of cooperative endeavor, The 
Institute and The Council are sponsoring a “‘Com- 
petition for Product Literature,” as fully explained 
in the January BuLueTin, Page 18, designed to 
raise the standards and usefulness of advertising 
matter. 

In separate actions, The Executive Committee 
of The Institute also: 


Recommended that The President appoint an 
advisory committee to assist the American 
Standards Association in raising funds for the 
continuation of ASA Project A62, Modular Di- 
mensions; and 

Agreed that, for one year, Grid Lines could be 
published as a section of the Institute’s BULLETIN. 
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Scholarship and Other Awards in 1948 


By Tur CoMMITTEE ON AWARDS AND SCHOLARSHIPS, THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


William G. Kaelber, Chairman 


THE EDWARD LANGLEY 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The American Institute of Architects will re- 
ceive proposals of candidates for Edward Langley 
Scholarships up to May 15, 1948. Awards will be 
announced in June. 

These scholarships are awarded annually for ad- 
vanced work in architecture through study, travel, 
or research, as the candidate elects. 

They are open to all residents of the United 
States and Canada who are engaged in the profes- 
sion of architecture; that is, architects, architectural 
draftsmen (including specification writers, super- 
visors, and executives), and teachers and students 
in architecture. 

Awards are made and grants determined by The 
Committee on Awards and Scholarships, under 
authority of The Board of Directors. 

A very limited number of awards can be made 
each year, so, to avoid unnecessary disappointments, 
a candidate should not be proposed unless his quali- 
fications and program are outstanding. 

Awards will be made upon a competitive basis 
from the standpoint of character, ability, and need 
of each candidate; the purpose of the grant; poten- 
tial contribution to professional knowledge or wel- 
fare; and amount of grant required. 

Programs must be carefully planned and the can- 
didate should attach a written summary to his pro- 
posal giving a clear picture of how his work or study 
will be developed and reported, a schedule of time 
requirements, and a statement in reasonable detail 
of the expenditures to be made from the requested 
grant. 

A proposed candidate may be asked to submit 
examples of his work or to appear before a repre- 
sentative of the committee. 


How to Propose a Candidate 


Any architect in the United States or Canada 
may propose any other architect or architectural 
draftsman residing in the same country. 

The faculty or head of any architectural school 
in the United States or Canada whose standing is 
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satisfactory to the committee may propose any 
teacher or student in such school. 

Form of Proposal. Every proposal shall be made 
in duplicate on A.I.A. Form $70, which may be 
obtained from The American Institute of Architects, 
1741 New York Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, 
DAC. 

Filing Proposals. All information and data re- 
quired on the proposal form shall be filled in, and 
both the original and duplicate proposal shall be 
sent to The Secretary, The American Institute of 
Architects, at the address given herein, so as to reach 
there not later than May 15, 1948. Proposals re- 
ceived after that date cannot be considered. 


THE SCHOOL MEDALS AND 
“MONT ST. MICHEL AND CHARTRES”— 
FROM THE HENRY ADAMS FUND 


Each year The American Institute of Architects 
recognizes excellence in scholarly standing of stu- 
dents in architectural schools selected by its Com- 
mittee on Awards and Scholarships, by awarding its 
School Medal and copies of the book ‘Mont St. 
Michel and Chartres,” by Henry Adams. ~ 

In 1948 the School Medal, accompanied by a copy 
of the book, may be awarded in any of the schools 
where it has been awarded in the past, to a student 
who is qualified by his scholarly standing and by 
his character to receive the award, who has had three 
years residence and work in any of said schools, and 
who is proposed by the faculty of the school in which 
he is currently resident. A copy of the book may 
be awarded to a second student in the school, sim- 
ilarly qualified, but who is considered by the faculty 
as runner-up to the one selected for the award of 
the Medal. 

The presentation of the Medal with a book, and 
of the book to the runner-up, is made by the head 
of the school under appropriate circumstances. The 
Medal is awarded in the name of The Institute 
and the books in the name of the Henry Adams 
Fund of The Institute. Many of the schools invite 
the officers of the local chapter of The Institute 
to attend the ceremony. 
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THE MILTON B. MEDARY 
SCHOLARSHIP 


The Milton B. Medary Scholarship Fund was 
given to The Institute and established as an endow- 
ment by The Georgia Marble Company as a me- 
morial to Milton B. Medary, distinguished archi- 
tect, on the condition that The Institute shall devote 
and use the net income of the Fund to establish 
and maintain one or more students doing post- 


graduate study in architecture, and on the further 
condition that the beneficiaries shall be selected from 
students who have received the School Medal of 
The Institute. 


This award is made by The Committee on 
Awards and Scholarships. 


The amount for each Scholarship is determined 
on the basis of need, value of program, and sum 
available in the fund. 


Standards of Professional Practice 


T ITS MEETING on March 4 and 5, 1948, The 
Executive Committee of The Board of Direc- 

tors of The Institute interpreted the first sentence of 
section 7 of Part II of the “Standards of Professional 
Practice,” which now reads, “An Architect shall 
avoid exaggerated, misleading or paid publicity,” 
as meaning “An Architect shall avoid exaggerated 
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or misleading publicity, or paid advertising.” 

This question was raised specifically in regard 
to the practice of hiring public relations counsel, 
and it was determined that the employment of such 
counsel was proper, but that their acts, when they 
are agents of the Architects, must conform to the 
“Standard of Professional Practice.” 
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Department of Education and Research 


WALTER A. TAYLOR, Director 
THEODORE IRVING CoE, Technical Secretary 


Technical Reference Guide No. 1 


THE ARCHITECT AND CITY PLANNING* 
By G. Holmes Perkins 


i | 
CHARLES DyER Norton Proressor OF REGIONAL PLANNING, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


T HAS BEEN man’s lot to dream. From such 

dreams have come great empires, new conquests 
of space and time, the awe-inspiring machinery of 
today, and the heroic tales of Homer and Shakes- 
peare. Among man’s most effective creations has 
been the city—a shining symbol of his aspirations, 
though murky and distorted in its hidden recesses— 
yet in all, a noble creation. 

The city has come to be thought the mirror of its 
age; yet it is also its creator. “The wholeness and 
completeness of its final form in any age is the final 
dry and cast-off shell; it is in the doing, in the 
drive to make the dream reality, that the idea be- 
comes the powerful molder of man’s mind, society, 
and habit. 

At times we seem to welcome the illusion, so 
skillfully fostered by the Romance of King Arthur 
and the pre-Raphaelites, of the Middle Ages as the 
ideal society. Even the most logical of our modern 
architects, influenced in part by this same sentiment, 
appear to see in the training of the mediaeval master 
builder a perfection of principle from which we 
have strayed. Could it be that those who built the 
austere battlements, damp walls, and crowded cities 
were not quite as sanguine as ourselves about the 
perfection of their society? The enthusiasm with 


* Condensation of an article to be published in “Forms 
and Functions of Twentieth-Century Architecture” to 
be issued by the School of Architecture of Columbia 
University, and published shortly by the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 
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which old mediaeval quarters were abandoned in 
the Renaissance was universal. Men stayed behind 
not from choice but because, like our slum dwellers 
today, they could afford no better. Man’s reverence 
for history had not yet developed to the point of 
making him blind to new opportunities. Gothic 
naves were added to Romanesque choirs, Renaissance 
facade and reredos were added to the Gothic fabric. 
Man was bent on improving his surroundings. 

But between us and those glories lies a revolution 
when men dreamed of profits and new worlds of 
commercial conquest. A surge of new blood ran 
through the veins of the old cities; they grew in 
the image of their makers—the industries of coal 
and steam. ‘These crude, lusty giants of the new 
prosperity enticed men away from the ancient living 
and calm of country life to the gaudy pleasures of 
gaslit streets. Slums rivaling those of imperial 
Rome rose again in every land; even the oft-repeated 
conflagrations racing through the wooden tenements 
of American cities could not keep them from spring- 
ing up anew in ever more permanent form. In 
spite of the prevailing callousness to slum condi- 
tions and an absorption in the mad pursuit of the 
dollar, some men still retained a civic pride. Pri- 
vate subscriptions built the Washington Monument 
and the Smithsonian, Boston’s metropolitan parks 
set an example to the country, and the Chicago Art 
Institute reflected awakened leadership in the 
Middle West. 
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Chicago was not content to be merely the biggest 
city of the West. The daring and far-sighted Burn- 
ham Plan was given to the city by the Merchants’ 
and Commercial Clubs in 1909. It offered to Chi- 
cago’s citizens a dream of a new Lake Front, un- 
rivaled parkways connecting with forest preserves, 
an improved railroad system, terminals and belt- 
line, and a Civic Center. Perhaps you might say 
visionary, impractical—but to the citizens sufh- 
ciently persuasive for them to vote nearly $300,- 
000,000 on it in twenty years. It has recently 
become the fashion to criticize these early plans for 
paying too much attention to parks and civic art. 
It would seem much fairer, as Gaus has said, “‘to 
stress the fact that these men pioneered in creating 
a conception of the city as a total organism with 
needs inherent in its organic character above and 
beyond the interests and activities of the atomic 
individuals who lived and worked in the city.” 

Other men were also interesting themselves in 
the city. Turner’s paper at the Chicago Fair in 
1893 noted the closing of the American frontier 
and forecast a new era. Ely began his studies on 
land out of which grew a new profession of the 
land economist whose contributions were shortly to 
become decisive in the development of city planning 
principles and policies. Lincoln Steffens aroused the 
people to demand new standards in city administra- 
tion and an improved science of government. The 
increasingly complex problems of the city were 
under attack simultaneously from many sides, yet 
these pioneers were often unaware of their simi- 
larity of interest. 

In 1909 the first national planning conference 
met in Washington. ‘Then as now, new inventions 
conspired against the already battered city. Ford’s 
cheap auto overnight made obsolete the rambling 
rural paths of Boston and the subdivider’s para- 
dise of gridiron streets of Chicago and Manhattan. 
By 1915 federal aid had given a new emphasis to 
highway and traffic engineering. At the same time 
the planners’ expanding range of interest began to 
raise deep questions of public policy, economy, and 
social structure requiring, for their solution, the 
developing talents of the specialists in traffic, land 
economics, zoning, and industrial location. And in 
its turn the problem of urban housing came to 
hold the center of the stage. 

1. Bond issues approved between 1912 and 1931 totaled 
$234,000,000; special assessments $57,600,000; making a 
total of $291,600,000. 


2. John Merriman Gaus, “The Education of Planners,” 
Graduate School of Design, Harvard University, 1943. 
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The basic duty of the planning commission has 
been to unify these many varied lines of study and 
of action into a comprehensive public program. 

Few were prepared to shoulder such a task, least 
of all the architect. Today the new and enlarged 
city planning staffs bear as little resemblance to 
the earliest ones as a modern Ford to the original 
horseless carriage. ‘The single expert has become a 
team. A review of the civil service examinations 
and the job descriptions of the larger cities reveals 
the changed complexion of these staffs; research 
analysts in population, industrial and commercial 
trends, land, public utilities, financing, and railroads 
occupy fully a third of the positions; specialists in 
engineering and land planning have replaced the 
solitary architect; and the coordinator and ad- 
ministrator have become necessary to unify the ef- 
forts of the team. 

Only from a comprehensive approach can an ef- 
fective unity be gained. To weigh and balance the 
many factors requires a great maturity; and to 
find a path out of the chaos requires vision of the 
highest order. Some men of all professions possess 
these qualities; they will become the leaders. This 
is not to suggest that a city planner must be a 
master of all professions or that a lifetime of train- 
ing is needed; maturity of judgment and brilliance 
of vision are not the exclusive possession of age. 
Daring and the acceptance of a calculated risk will, 
in the long run, prove more realistic and beneficial 
to the community than the shortsighted caution of 
the “practical” men. 

The ascendancy of science in men’s minds today 
is also reflected in the process of city planning. 
Men, enamored of the natural sciences, have at 
times placed an unreasoning reliance in the grow- 
ing but as yet immature social and political sciences. 
An architecture of cities reluctantly bows before the 
impact of the youthful science of city planning; a 
trend which has become tragically pronounced in 
the United States. The architect’s former unchal- 
lenged leadership has vanished. Yet it has been 
argued that modern architecture, since it is ad- 
dressed to the same social objectives, should assume 
an unshared leadership in city building. This argu- 
ment is not persuasive, for unless the new architect 
is by some magic to become at the same time eco- 
nomist, geographer and public administrator, he 
must remain a member of a team. He must share 
the labor and the glory. Yet as a valued and indis- 
pensable member of the team, he alone can give 
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inspiring form to the city; can crystallize in brick 
and mortar, glass and steel, a people’s aspirations; 
and can influence by his buildings the habits and 
thoughts of future societies. These are the unique 
and impressive contributions that the architect can 
make as a result of his special training. 


We are not without abundant evidence of the 
success of the architect in offering visions which 
have caught the public imagination. One of the 
most persuasive of today’s ideas is that of the 
Garden City. Fifty years old, it has been through 
the severest tests. Letchworth and Welwyn have 
been the proving grounds. Convincing as were 
Sir Raymond Unwin’s economic arguments in sup- 
port of Howard’s ideas, it was his translation of 
idea into reality that offered proof of its soundness 
and gained it public support. By shining contrast 
to the growing suburban sprawl and ribbon develop- 
ments offered the public by the speculative devel- 
oper, the Garden City showed a way out of the 
drab, undifferentiated chaos of highways and homes. 
Serenity, neighborliness, economy, and green com- 
bined to offer everyone a bit of country living with 
the conveniences of the city which none but the 
richest had previously been able to afford, and they 
only at the greatest expense of time in daily com- 
muting. 

Throughout the world variations of the Garden 
City have been tried. The one-class garden suburb 
has characteristically been the weak off-shoot of a 
great ideal. These subdivisions, with the blessing 
of the FHA, have become the trade mark of the 
“better” builder. Though providing, at their best, 
good housing, all the other necessities of life are 
unprovided for. Where are the schools, the parks, 
the jobs or shops? Occasionally shops, less fre- 
quently a park, seldom a school within safe walking 
distance, and practically never a job without com- 
muting; certainly these are caricatures of Howard’s 
idea. 

This century, too, has not been without its chal- 
lenging ideas. The neighborhood as a basis for 
future city growth and redevelopment has gained 
an almost alarming currency. Almost without ex- 
ception our planning commissions are busy carving 
their cities into neighborhoods. In doing so, they 
have been ably abetted by the designs and exhorta- 
tions of architects and planners. ‘The pioneering 
demonstrations of Henry Wright and Clarence 
Stein have begun to bear fruit; the prophecies of 
Frank Lloyd Wright have influenced a whole gen- 
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eration; and the daring social architecture of 
Gropius and Le Corbusier has opened new avenues 
in city building. It has been, and should continue 
to be, the architect’s historic role to unfold chal- 
lenging vistas of future cities. 

It is said repeatedly, and not without reason, that 
architecture is a social art. The objectives of this 
art will be set by the aspirations of society. Many 
will contribute the ideals and social forms towards 
which we strive; among them must be the archi- 
tect. Many will search for the means to reach the 
goal because new legal forms, financial formulae, 
administrative machinery, and modern social and 
architectural concepts are needed to build the new 
city. Together these tools will prove effective; 
used alone, none will be adequate. An architecture 
of cities deprived of sound social objectives becomes 
the toy of the aesthete or, deprived of the necessary 
economic and legal aids, remains a distant mirage. 
Equally certain it is that the science of city plan- 
ning, if unsustained by the idea of architecture, will 
rob man of those higher satisfactions which alone 
can come from a harmony with his surroundings. 


There has been evident a growing spirit of co- 
operation between professions on the staffs of plan- 
ning commissions and in the experimental programs 
of the federal government. Whatever their faults 
(and there were many) the Greenbelt towns and 
some of the larger war housing projects may still 
be held up as targets for tomorrow. Yet any ex- 
amination of recent housing and city building reveals 
a curiously uneven performance which stands in 
pointed contrast to the uniformly high quality of 
the early republican homes and streets of Salem 
and Charleston. ‘The sad defects of much of the 
privately financed housing may be blamed, however 
falsely, on the need to cut corners in order to 
squeeze out a profit. In the case of public housing, 
built under an enlightened public policy, with 
scientific logic and to hygienic standards, one might 
reasonably expect more favorable results. Yet too 
many projects have failed to fulfill the promise of 
their sponsors. Why have such opportunities eluded 
us? It is possible that the administrator and the 
social scientist have too often been unaware of the 
urgent human need for something more than sani- 
tary perfection and lower rents. Although the ar- 
chitect has doubtless been handicapped by this pre- 
vailing lack of sympathy, he has seldom grasped the 
opportunity when it arose. Distinguished architec- 
ture and neighborhood planning have, it is true, 
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appeared at times. The tragedy lies rather in the 
failure to create widely accepted social and archi- 
tectural forms which might become the bases for 
new city patterns. 

If the architect is to make the most of his share 
of the chances to transform our cities, a re-orienta- 
tion of his training and his attitude towards his 
professional responsibility would appear essential. 
There is room for reasonable doubt that today’s 
practitioner and student are fully aware of the im- 
plications of the definition of architecture as a social 
art. If there is to be an architecture of cities, the 
architect must grasp those social and economic 
forces which mold its growth. For such purposes 
intuition and superficial thinking are not substitutes 
for insight, knowledge, and experience. I am con- 
vinced that training which stresses (far more than 
is common today) the relation of architecture to 
city growth and social needs will not dilute the 
- architect’s educational experience but will give it 
breadth, reality, and life. Precision and clarity of 
thinking in social and business terms will be in 
constantly heavier demand. I do not fear, as many 
no doubt will, that to foster such habits of mind 
will cloud the architect’s imagination; rather by 
sharpening of the focus, his vision will be magni- 
fied. We are on the threshold of producing a great 
and indigenous architecture ; perhaps with such train- 
ing we may build cities which for our needs are as 
conducive to gracious and neighborly living as the 
New England town and common of the eighteenth 
century. 

Since city building affects all citizens, society has 
come to exercise some restraint on individuals for 
the good of the community. Therefore public con- 
sent and some modicum of agreement are needed to 
bring change. Yet as changes are demanded or new 
ideas open vistas for growth, they will not be spon- 
taneously welcomed. In a democratic society not 
only must the planning principles be supported by 
a majority but actions stemming from these prin- 
ciples require political approval and financial backing. 
Some of the most persuasive visions which can im- 
prove the city will come from architects. These 
will deserve support. Who then should be more 
able to convince the public of their value than the 
architect. Therefore, if he would gain popular 
support for his ideas, he cannot avoid political action. 
His duty is not solely that of a citizen but, in his 
professional capacity, he must rally his fellow prac- 
titioners to those new ideas in city building on which 
they can speak with authority. To avoid political 
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entanglement on such issues is to evade responsibility. 

The architect’s responsibilities and opportunities 
in city planning do not end here. Almost endless 
sprawl appears to be the fate of the unplanned 
American city. This is clearly undesirable. A limit 
to the size of the metropolis with future extensions 
of homes and industry in garden cities is at least 
one happy alternative which, once established as a 
principle, would make possible an all-out attack 
upon the inhuman overcrowding of the centers. 
These principles of growth are being tested in 
Britain. But there remain untested and only par- 
tially explored many other attractive proposals. Is 
it not the architect’s duty and that of his fellow 
professionals in other fields to offer and to test such 
new conceptions? Among these ideas is that of the 
mixed neighborhood. Here families of different in- 
terests and incomes might live together to mutual 
advantage and in the same harmony as in the 
colonial village. ‘Their several needs might be re- 
flected in a diversity of homes and apartments. 
The freedom and variety of the resulting architec- 
ture may avoid the drab uniformities imposed by 
current zoning practices, may lead to more demo- 
cratic neighborliness, and perhaps offer, socially and 
architecturally, a. more stimulating environment. 
Such ideas doubtless present enormous difficulties. 
Yet if they are worthwhile, ways must and can be 
found to realize them; and if architecture is to serve 
society, must it not share in the ultimate solution? 

City planning, which depends so heavily upon so 
many professions, asks a unique contribution of the 
architect. By scientific methods, abetted perhaps 
by intuition, the needs and ills of the city are meas- 
ured, diagnosed and, in time, prescribed for. The 
resulting land patterns, plans, and zoning maps in 
the hand of the architect can come to life. The 
dwelling unit can become a home. Community 
facilities can brim with vitality and laughter. If 
we would have an architecture of cities which goes 
beyond the stern limitations of social utility, to 
whom else can we turn for guidance? Yet without 
some re-orientation of architectural education, there 
is small hope that in our time new city cadences 
and forms will be created which will be as inspiring 
for us as were the earlier ones for their scciety. 
The task of rebuilding our cities is of such urgency 
that we can no longer afford to evade the issues 
by dilatory tactics. Impatient stirrings in the pro- 
fession and particularly among the veterans in the 
schools give us renewed faith that a true renaissance 
in city building is in the making. 
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Ch. 51. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1947. 205 p. 


ZONING 


Horizontal or Vertical Building. 
International Housing Association, and International 
Federation for Housing and Town Planning. Inter- 
national Housing and Town Planning Congress, 
Paris, 1937. Frankfurt-a.-M., 1937. 105 p. Text 
in German, English and French. 


Zoning in New York State. 
A guide to the preparation of zoning ordinances; 
preliminary ed. New York (State). Dept. of Com- 
merce. Albany, The Dept., 1946. 274 p. mimeo., 
tables. 


Rural Zoning and Your County. 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Washirg- 
ton, Govt. Printing Office, 1939. 13 p., illus. 


GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


Report on the Income and Cost of Six Districts in the 
City of Boston. 

Boston, Mass. City Planning Board. E.R.A. project 

numbers 2235-F2-104, 2235-F2-104A, X2235-F2-U46. 
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Boston, The Board, 1934. 44 p. lithoprinted, illus., 
maps. Report on the income and cost survey of the 
city of Boston was published in 1935. 


Reflections on Public Administration. : 
Gaus, John Merriman. University, Ala., University 
of Alabama Press, 1947. 153 p. 


Economic Policy and Full Employment. 
Jansen, Alvin H. N. Y., Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1947. 340 p. 


The Political Art of Planning. 
Hudnut, Joseph. Sketches by Christopher Tunnard. 
In Architectural Record, Oct. 1943, vol. 94:4, p. 44-48; 
with illus. 


Administrative Management in the Government of the 
United States. 
U. S. President’s Committee on Administrative Man- 
agement. January 1937. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1937. 47 p. 


The Planning Function in Urban Government. 
Walker, Robert Averill. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1941. 376 p., illus. Social Science 
Studies, directed by the Social Science Research 
Committee of the University of Chicago, No. 39. 


Introduction to the Study of Public Administration. 
White, Leonard D. rev. ed. N. Y., The Macmillan 
Co., 1941. 611 p., illus. 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICTS 


Metropolitan Government. 
Jones, Victor. A dissertation submitted to the faculty 
of the Division of the Social Sciences in candidacy 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, Department 
of Political Sciences, 1939. Social Science Studies, 
no. 39. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 
1942. 364 p., illus., maps. 


The Metropolitan Community. 
McKenzie, R.D. N. Y., McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1933. 352 p., maps. A series of monographs pre- 
pared under the direction of the President’s Research 
Committee on Social Trends. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Terrestrial Environments. 
Chapple, Eliot Dismore, and Carleton Stevens Coon. 
In their Principles of Anthropology, N. Y., Henry 
Holt and Co., 1942, p. 73-95; with map. Based largely 
on An Outline of Geography, by Preston E. James. 
Britain’s Structure and Scenery. 


Stamp, L. Dudley. London, Collins, 1946. The New 
Naturalist. 255 p., illus., maps. 


ECONOMIC BASE 
When the War Ends. 


Chase, Stuart. N. Y., The Twentieth Century Fund, 
1942-46. 6 vols. 


Contents: 1, The road we are traveling: 1914-1942; 
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2, Goals for America: a budget of our needs and 
resources; 3, Where’s the money coming from? Prob- 
lems of postwar finance; 4, Democracy under pres- 
sure: special interests vs. the public welfare; 5, 
Tomorrow’s trends: problems of our foreign com- 
merce; 6, For this we fought. 


The Economy of the Cincinnati Metropolitan Area. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. City Planning Commission. Cin- 
cinnati, The Commission, 1946. 126 p., illus., maps. 


Road to Reaction. 
Finer, Herman. Boston, An Atlantic Monthly Press 
Book, Little Brown and Co., 1946. 228 p. 


The Road to Serfdom. 
Hayek, F. A. London, George Routledge & Sons 
Ltd., 1946. 184 p. 


Public Investment and Full Employment. 
Montreal, The International Labour Office, 1946. 
348 p., tables, charts. 


Time for Planning. 
A social-economic theory and program for the 
twentieth century. Lorwin, Lewis L. N. Y., Harper 
& Brothers, 1945. 273 p. 


The Economic Status of the New York Metropolitan 
Region in 1944. Regional Plan Association, Inc. 
N. Y., The Association, 1944. 91 p., illus., map. 


U. S. Council of Economic Advisers. 
First Annual report, to date. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1946 to date. 


The Structure of the American Economy. 
U. S. National Resources Committee. Industrial 
Section, and U. S. National Resources Planning 
Board. Part I, Basic characteristics; part II, Toward 
full use of resources. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1939-40. 2 vols., maps. 


Technological Trends and National Policy. 
Including the social implications of new inventions, 
June 1937. U. S. National Resources Committee. 
Subcommittee on Technology. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1937. 388 p., illus, maps. Report 
of the Subcommittee on Technology to the National 
Resources Committee. 


FINANCE 
Financing Government. 


Groves, Harold M. rev. ed. N. Y., Henry Holt & 
Co., 1945. 653 p., illus., map. 


State and Local Finance in the National Economy. 
Hansen, Alvin H., and Harvey S. Perloff. N. Ve 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1944. 310 p., illus., map. 


Where Cities Get Their Money. 
Hillhouse, A. M. in collaboration with Muriel 
Magelssen, and other staff members of the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association. Chicago, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, 1945. 229 p. litho- 
printed. Supplement, 1947. 
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SOCIAL ASPECTS 
Urban Society. 
Gist, Noel P., and L. A. Halbert. Crowell’s Social 
Science Series. N. Y., Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1933. 
724 p., illus., maps. x 


Creative Demobilization. 
Gutkind, E. A. London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trub- 
ner and Co., Ltd., 1943. 2 vols., illus., maps, plans. 
International Library of Sociology and Social Recon- 
struction, 
Contents: vol. 1, Principles of national planning; 
vol. 2, Case studies in national planning. 


Recent Social Trends in the United States. 
U. S. President’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends. Report of the President’s Research Com- 
mittee on Social Trends. With a foreword by 
Herbert Hoover. N. Y., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc. 1933. 2 vols., illus., maps. 


POPULATION 


Estimates of the Future Population of the United 
States, 1940-2000. 
Prepared by Thompson, Warren S. and P. K. 
Whelpton of the Scripps Foundation for Re- 
search in Population Problems for the Committee 
on Population Problems of the National Resources 
Planning Board. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1943. 137 p., illus. 


The Problems of a Changing Population. 
Report of the U. S. National Resources Committee. 
Committee on Population Problems. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1938. 306 p., illus., maps. 
Three volumes entitled, Population Statistics, pub- 
lished by the Committee in 1937. 


HOUSING 
The Future of Housing. 
Abrams, Charles. N. Y., Harper & Brothers, 1946. 
428 p., illus. 


An Appraisal Method for Measuring the Quality of 
Housing. 

American Public Health Association. Committee 
on the Hygiene of Housing. A yardstick for health 
officers, housing officials and planners. Part I, 
Nature and uses of the method. Part II, Appraisal 
of dwelling conditions. N. Y., The Association, 
1945-46. 2 vols., illus., maps. 


Modern Housing. 
Bauer, Catherine. With illustrations. Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1934. 330 p. 48 plates, illus., maps, 
plans. 


Housing and the State, 1919-1944, 
Bowley, Marian. London, George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., 1945. 283 p., illus. 


American Housing: Problems and Prospects. 
Colean, Miles L. The factual findings, by Miles L. 


Colean; The program, by the Housing Committee 
of the Twentieth Century Fund. N. Y., The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, 1944. 466 p., illus., maps, plans. 


Housing Yearbook. 
Chicago National Association Of Housing Officials, 
1935-44. 10 vols. Title varies. In 1935 supplemented 
by Summary of 1935 state housing laws. Succeeded 
by annual publication, Housing Directory. 


Housing Policy. 
International Labour Office. Montreal, The Office, 
1945. 28 p. 


Population Densities for New York City. 
Ludlow, William H. A technical study of urban 
population densities in relation to city planning, 
prepared under the direction of Henry S. Churchill, 
by William H. Ludlow. N. Y., Citizens’ Housing 
Council of New York, 1944. 102 p. mimeo., illus., 
plans. Partially reprinted in Pencil Points, June 1944. 


A Housing Program for the United States. 
National Association of Housing Officials. Chicago, 
The Association, 1934. 22 p. A 1948 revision is 
expected. 


President’s Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership. 

Final reports, edited by J. M. Gries, and James Ford. 
Washington, The Conference, 1932-33. 12 vols., illus., 
plans. 
Volume one entitled: Planning for residential dis- 
tricts, reports of the Committees on City Planning 
and Zoning, Subdivision Layout, Utilities for Houses, 
Landscape Planning and Planting. 


Organization and Management of Cooperative and 
Mutual Housing Associations. 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 858. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1946. 65 p. 


General Housing Act of 1945. 

U. S. Congress. 79th. Ist Session. Senate. Hearings 
before the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Seventy-ninth Congress, First 
Session on S. 1592, a bill to establish a national 
housing policy and provide for its execution; rev. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1946. 2 parts, 
illus., maps. 


Public Housing Design. 
U. S. Federal Public Housing Authority. Wash- 
ington, Govt. Printing Office, 1946. 294 p., illus., 
maps, plans. 


National Housing Bulletin. 
Nos. 1-5. U.S. National Housing Agency. Wash- 
ington, The Agency, 1944-46. 5 pamphlets, illus. 
Contents: 1, Housing needs; 2, Housing costs; 3, 
Land assembly for urban redevelopment; 4, Housing 
after World War I; 5, Housing Practices: war and 
prewar. 


Housing, the Continuing Problem. 
U. S. National Resources Committee. Industrial 
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Committee. A National Resources Committee pub- 
lication released by the National Resources Plan- 
Housing Monograph Series no. 4. 


ning Board. ee 
p., 


Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1940. 
illus., maps, plans. 


Slums and Blighted Areas in the United States. 
Wood, Edith Elmer. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1935. 126 p., illus, maps. U. S. Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works. Hous- 


ing Division. Housing Division Bulletin no. 1. 


HEALTH, WELFARE, AND PROTECTIVE 
SERVICES 


The Hospital Building. 
American Institute of Architects. Building type 
reference guide no. 2, Im Bulletin of The American 
Institute of Architects, May 1947, vol. 1:2, p. 33-50. 
A.LA. file M-1, M-2. Includes bibliography. Sup- 
plement in the January 1948 issue. 


Expenditures for Community Health and Welfare. 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc. N. Y., The 
author, (1946). 50 p. lithoprinted, illus. 


Local Health Units for the Nation. 
Emerson, Haven, with the collaboration of Martha 
Luginbuhl. N. Y., The Commonwealth Fund, 1945. 
333 p., maps. 


A Proposed Housing Program. 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, Ill. Prepared by 
the Michael Reese Hospital planning staff. Chicago, 
The Hospital, published in conjunction with the 
Public Relations Dept., 1946. 32 p., illus., maps, plans. 


Health Service Areas; Requirements for General Hos- 
pitals and Health Centers. 
Mountin, Joseph W., and Others. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1945. 68 p. U. S. Public Health 
Service Bulletin no. 292, lithoprinted, illus., maps. 


The Peckham Experiment. 
Pearse, Innes H., and Lucy H. Crocker. A study in 
the living structure of society. London, George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1944, 333 p. illus. 


LAND 


Revolution in Land. 
Abrams, Charles. 
320 p., illus. 


Urban Land Uses. 
Bartholomew, Harland. Amounts of land used and 
needed for various purposes by typical American 
cities, an aid to scientific zoning practice. Harvard 
City Planning Studies, IV. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1932. 174 p., illus., maps. 


N. Y., Harper and Brothers, 1939. 


Master Plan of Residential Land Use of Chicago. 
Chicago, Ill. Plan Commission. Chicago, The Com- 
mission, 1943. 134 p., illus., maps, plans. 
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Land Economics. 
Ely, Richard T., and George S. Wehrwein. Land 
Economics Series. N. Y., The Macmillan Co., 1940. 


512 p., illus., maps. 4 


Social Aspects to Land Use Planning in the Country- 
City Fringe. 
Firey, Walter. The case of Flint, Michigan. East 
Lansing, Michigan State College, Section of So- 
ciology and Anthropology, 1946. Special Bulletin 
339. 57 p., illus., maps. 


Natural Principles of Land Use. 
Graham, Edward H. N. Y., Oxford University 


Press, 1944. 274 p., illus. 


Land Economics: Principles, Problems, and Policies in 
Utilizing Land Resources. 
Renne, Roland R. N. Y., Harper & Brothers, 1947. 
736 p., illus., maps. 


Real Property Inventories. 
U. S. Work Project Administration. Prior to the 
second World War a series of real property surveys 
was made by the W.P.A. and other federal agencies 
in cooperation with local agencies. 


REDEVELOPMENT 


Financial Picture of an Improvable Area. 
Bureau of Municipal Research of Philadelphia. Phil- 
adelphia, The Bureau, 1947. 39 p. lithoprinted, illus. 


Cost Measurement. in Urban Redevelopment. 
Colean, Miles L., and Arthur P. Davis. N. Y., Na- 
tional Committee on Housing, Inc., 1945. 43 p., 
illus., plans. 


Urban Redevelopment and Housing. 
Greer, Guy, and Alvin H. Hansen. A program for 
post-war. In National Planning Association. Plan- 
ning pamphlets, Dec. 1941, no. 10, whole number. 


Comparative Digest of the Principal Provisions of 
State Urban Redevelopment Legislation. 
U. S. National Housing Agency. Office of the Gen- 
eral Counsel. Washington, The Agency, 1947. 88 p. 
mimeo. 


SITE PLANNING 


The Design of Residential Areas. 
Basic considerations, principles and methods. Adams, 
Thomas. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1934, Harvard City Planning Studies, VI. 296 p., 
illus., maps, plans. 


Location of Underground Utilities. 
American Society of Civil Engineers. Committee on 
Location of Underground Utilities. N. Y., The 
Society, 1937. Manuals of Engineering Practice, no. 
14. 15 p., illus., plans. 


A Model State Subdivision Control Law. 
Granting power and authority to municipal corpo- 
rations and counties to regulate the subdivision of 
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land. American Society of Planning Officials. Chicago, 
The Society, 1947. 48 p. mimeo. 


Premature Subdivision and Its Consequences. 

A study made for the State Planning Council of New 
York of the premature subdivision for urban pur- 
poses of outlying lands in selected metropolitan 
areas of New York State. Cornick, Philip H. N. Y., 
Institute of Public Administration, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1938. 346 p., illus., maps. 

Authorized reprint of the official report published by 
the New York Division of State Planning. 


Neighborhood Design and Control. 
An analysis of the problems of planned subdivisions. 
National Committee on Housing, Inc. Henry S. 
Churchill, planning consultant, Roslyn Ittleson, re- 
search assistant. N. Y., The Committee, 1944. 39 p. 


Subdivision Control—a Step Toward Better Com- 
munities. 
A manual of subdivision regulation for municipal 
officials, subdivision developers, builders and plan- 
ning boards. New York (State). Dept. of Com- 
merce. Bureau of Planning. Albany, The Dept., 
1946. 35 p., illus., plans. 


The Orientation of Buildings. 
Being the report with appendices of the R.I.B.A. 
Joint Committee on the Orientation of Buildings. 
London, Royal Institute of British Architects, 1933. 
70 p., map, plans. 


Planning Rental Housing Projects. 
U. S. Federal Housing Administration. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1947. 56 p., illus., plans. 


The Community Builders Handbook. 
Urban Land Institute. Community Builders’ Council. 
Washington, The Institute, 1947. 205 p., illus., plans. 


Neighborhoods of Small Homes. 
Whitten, Robert, and Thomas Adams. Economic 
density of low-cost housing in America and England. 
Harvard City Planning Studies, III. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1931. 205 p., illus., maps, 
plans. 


GARDEN CITIES AND NEW TOWNS 


La Ciudad Lineal. 

Formula espanola de ciudad jardin como sistema de 
arquitectura de ciudades y de colonizacién de campos. 
Memoria presentada al XIII Congreso Internacional 
de le Habitacién y de Urbanismo. Compania Mad- 
rilena De Urbanizacion. Madrid, Imprenta de la 
Ciudad Lineal, 1931. 115, 123 p., illus., maps, plans. 
Includes a German translation. 


New Towns Committee. Interim Report. 
Second interim report; Final report. London, H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1946. 3 vols. (Cmd. 6759, 6794, 


6876.) 
At head of title: Ministry of Town and Country 
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Planning, Department of Health for Scotland. New 
Towns Act was passed and published in 1946. 


Garden Cities of Tomorrow. 
Howard, Ebenezer. Edited, with a preface, by F. J. 
Osborn; with an introductory essay by Lewis Mum- 
ford. London, Faber and Faber Ltd., 1946. 168 p., 
illus., maps, plans. First published as “To-morrow, 
a Peaceful Path to Real Reform,” 1898. 


La Ville Radieuse. 
Eléments d’une doctrine d’urbanisme pour l’équipe- 
ment de la civilisation machineste, by Le Corbusier 
(pseud.). Jeanneret-Gris, Charles Edouard. Paris, 
Editions de l’Architecture d’Aujourd’hui, 1935. 344 p., 
illus., plans. (Collection de l’Equipement de la Civil- 
isation Machiniste.) 


The Story of Utopias. 
Mumford, Lewis. With an introduction by Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon. N. Y., P. Smith, 1941. 315 p., illus. 


Two Cities: Planning in North and South America. 
New York, N. Y. Museum of Modern Art. N. Y,, 
The Museum, 1947. The Museum of Modern Art 
Bulletin, vol. 14:3, June 1947. 19 p., illus., maps. 
Cidade dos Motores, Brazil; The Michael Reese 
Hospital program, Chicago. 


Green-belt Cities: the British Contribution. 
Osborn, F. J. London, Faber and Faber Ltd., 1946. 
191 p., illus., maps. 


Greenbelt Towns. 
A demonstration in suburban planning. U. S. Re- 
settlement Administration. Washington, The Admin- 
istration, 1936. Unp., illus., maps, plans. 


Nothing Gained by Overcrowding! 
Unwin, Raymond. How the garden city type of 
development may benefit both owner and occupier; 3d 
ed. London, Garden Cities and Town Planning Asso- 
ciation, 1918. 23 p., illus. First published in 1912. 
Four-page ‘leaflet of same title published in 1932 as 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Leaflet no. 13. 


Broadacre City. 
Wright, Frank Lloyd. Book six. The author, 1943. 
30 p. (A Taliesin Publication.) 


NEIGHBORHOOD UNITS 


The Neighborhood Unit Plan, Its Spread and Ac- 
ceptance. 
Dahir, James, comp. A selected bibliography with 
interpretative comments. Compiled by James Dahir 
for Social Work Year Book Department. N. Y., 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1947. 91 p., illus., plans. 


You and Your Neighborhood; a Primer. 
Stonorov, Oscar, and Louis I. Kahn. N. Y., Revere 
Copper and Brass, Inc., 1944. Unp., illus., plans. 


The Structure and Growth of Residential Neighbor- 
hoods in American Cities. 
U. S. Federal Housing Administration. Washington, 
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Govt. Printing Office, 1939. 178 p., illus., maps, plans. 
Study made by Homer Hoyt. 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES 


The Library Building. 
American Institute of Architects. Building type ref- 
erence guide no. 3. Jn Bulletin of The American 
Institute of Architects, July 1947, vol. 1:3, p. 25-54. 
A.LA. file D-5. 
Includes bibliography. 
Supplement in Sept. 1947 issue. 
Combined in one publication as The Library Build- 
ing. American Library Association, Chicago. 


Program for the Public Libraries of New York City. 
Githens, Alfred Morton, and Ralph Munn. Prepared 
under direction of Lawrence M. Orton. N. Y., City 
Planning Commission, 1945. 141 p., illus., maps, plans. 


Service Institutions for Town and Country. 
Kolb, J. H. Madison, Wis., Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, and U. S. Dept. of Agriculture co- 
operating, 1925. 61 p., illus., maps. 
Bulletin 66.) 


Community Centres. 
Stephenson, Flora, and Gordon Stephenson. Research 
officers for the Leverhulme Grant Fund, Community 
Centres Joint Research Committee, Royal Institute of 
British Architects, National Council of Social Serv- 
ice, The Housing Centre. London, The Housing 
Centre, 1942. 117 p. lithoprinted, maps, plans. 


SCHOOLS 


The Public School Building. 
American Institute of Architects. Building type 
reference guide no. 1. Jn Bulletin of the American 
Institute of Architects, Mar. 1947, vol. 1:1, p. 25-50. 
A.LA. file D-1, D-2. 
Includes bibliography. 


Planning the Community School. 

Engelhardt, N. L., and N. L. Engelhardt, Jr. With an 
editorial foreword by Lyman Bryson and an intro- 
duction by Morse A. Cartwright. N. Y., American 
Book Co., 1940. 188 p., illus., plans. 


How to Choose a School Site. 
New England School Development Council. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., The Council, 1947. 16 p. lithoprinted. 


MARKETING AND RETAIL TRADE 
Selecting a Store Location. 
Canoyer, Helen G. U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Economic Series no. 56. Wash- 
ington, Govt. Printing Office, 1946. 68 p., illus., maps. 


Wholesale Markets for Fruits and Vegetables in 40 
Cities. 
Crow, William C. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Cir- 
cular no. 463. Washington, The Dept., 1938. 142 Diy 
illus., maps. 
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Consumer Market Data Handbook. 
Haynes, Ben P., and Guerry R. Smith. 1939 ed. We S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Domestic 
Commerce Series no. 102. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1939. 464 p. lithoprinted. 


Planning Neighborhood Shopping Centers. 
A study of neighborhood retail trade requirements 
and the use of purchasing power as a yardstick in 
planning to meet them. National Committee on 
Housing, Inc. By Marcel Villanueva. N. Y., The 
Committee, 1945. 33 p., illus., maps. 


Preliminary Studies for a Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
Wholesale Produce Market, N. Y. City. 

New York, N. Y. Dept. of Public Works, Department 
of Public Works for the Department of Markets. 
N. Y., The Dept. of Public Works, 1945. 3 vols. 
mimeo., illus., maps, plans. 
Contents: vol. 1, Factual data; vol. 2, Physical plan; 
vol. 3, Synopsis of 
Studies and proposed plan. 
Madigan-Hyland, engineers. 
Titles of volumes vary. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Economics of Transportation. 
Locklin, D. Philip. 3d ed. Chicago, Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1947. 885 p., illus., maps. 


Transportation and National Policy. 
National Resources Planning Board. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1942. 
illus., maps. 

Digested in The Future of Transportation: Building 
America. 


May 1942. 
SISeps 


Communication Agencies and Social Life. 
Willey, Malcolm M., and Stuart A. Rice. N. Y., 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. 229 p. (Recent 
Social Trends in the United States, A Series of 
Monographs Prepared under the Direction of the 
President’s Research Committee on Social Trends.) 


HIGHWAYS AND PARKWAYS 


Urban Freeways. 
American Institute of Planners. Committee on Urban 
Transportation. N.Y., American Transit Associa- 
tion, 1946. 38 p., illus., plans. 


Design and Layout of Roads in Built-up Areas. 
Great Britain. Committee on Design and Layout of 
Roads in Built-up Areas. 
Report of the departmental committee set up by the 
Minister of War Transport. London, H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1946. 100 p., illus., plans. 


The Master Highway Plan for the Boston Metropolitan 
Area. 
Massachusetts. Joint Board for the Metropolitan 
Master Highway Plan. Prepared for the Joint Board 
in cooperation with the Public Roads Administra- 
tion, Federal Works Agency, by Charles A. Maguire 
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and Associates, J. E. Greiner Co., De Leuw, Cather 
& Co. Boston, The Board, 1948. 121 p., illus., maps, 
plans. 


Parkways and Land Values. 
Nolen, John, and Henry V. Hubbard. Harvard City 
Planning Studies, XI. Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. 135 p., illus., maps, plans. 


Interregional Highways. 
U. S. National Interregional Highway Committee. 
Report of the National Interregional Highway Com- 
mittee outlining and recommending a national system 
of interregional highways. Washington, The Com- 
mittee, 1944. 164 p., lithoprinted, illus., maps, plans. 


STREET TRAFFIC AND PARKING 


Parking Manual. 
American Automobile Association. Traffic Engineer- 
ing and Safety Dept. Washington, The Association, 
1946. 181 p., illus., maps, plans. 


Manual of Transit and Traffic. 
American Transit Association. N. Y., The Associa- 
tion, 1947. 73 p., illus., maps. 


Parking, a Study of Present and Future Needs in 
Downtown Cincinnati. City Planning Commission. 
Cincinnati, The Commission, 1947. 97 p., illus., maps. 


A Traffic Survey of the Chicago District. 
Cook County, Ill. Highway Dept., comp. and ed. 
Chicago, The Dept., 1943. 68 p., maps. 
Information gathered by the Boy Scouts of America. 


Traffic Engineering Handbook. 
Hammond, Harold F., and Leslie J. Sorenson, eds. 
N. Y., Institute of Traffic Engineers and National 
Conservation Bureau, 1941. 320 p., illus., plans. 


RAILROADS 


Transportation in America. 
Association of American Railroads. Railroad Com- 
mittee for the Study of Transportation. Washington, 
The Association, 1947. 391 p., illus., maps. 
Other miscellaneous publications including statistical 
summaries issued by the Association. 


A Plan for Facilitating Rail Freight Movements in the 
Cincinnati Area. 
City Planning Commission. J. B. Sullivan con- 
sultant. Cincinnati, The Commission, 1947. 23 p., 
lithoprinted, illus., maps. 


AIRPORTS AND AERIAL 
TRANSPORTATION 


Airports: Design, Construction and Management. 
Horace K. Glidden, Hervey F. Law, John E. Cowles. 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1946. 583 p., 
illus., maps, plans. 


Airports of Tomorrow. 


Regional Plan Association, Inc. Report of the 
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Regional Airport Conference on its plan for develop- 
ment of an airport system for the New York Metro- 
politan region. N. Y., The Association, 1947. 47, 
19 p., illus., maps. 


Airport Planning for Urban Areas. 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1945. 98 p., illus., maps, plans. 


The 1947 National Airport Plan. 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. Washington Govt. 
Printing Office, 1947. 103 p. lithoprinted. 


PORTS AND RIVERFRONTS 


Riverfront Development. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. City Planning Commission. 64 p. 
lithoprinted, illus., plans. 


Port and Terminal Facilities. 
U. S. Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office. TIllus., maps. 
Extensive series covering U. S. ports, continuing the 
early Port series. 


PARKS AND RECREATION 


Recreation Areas, Their Design and Equipment. 
Butler, George D. Prep. for National Recreation 
Association. New York, A. S. Barnes & Co. 1947. 
174 p., illus., plans. Earlier edition by the National 
Recreation Assoc. 


Report of the National Parks Committee. 
England and Wales, National Parks Committee. 
London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1947. 134 p., maps. 
At head of title: Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning. 


Shoreline Development Study, Playa del Rey to Palos 
Verdes. 

A portion of the proposed master recreation plan for 

the Greater Los Angeles region. Greater Los Angeles 

Citizens Committee, Inc. 1944. 39 p., illus., maps, plans. 


Park and Recreation Progress. 
Yearbook. Nat’l. Conference on State Parks. Wash- 
ington, The Conference, 1942 to date. Illus. 


A Study of the Park and Recreation Problem of the 
United States. 
U. S. National Park Service. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Off., 1941. 279 p., illus., maps, plans. 


DECENTRALIZATION 


Flight from the City. 
The story of a new way to family security. Borsodi, 
Ralph. New York, Harper & Bros., 1933. 194 p., 


illus., plans. 


Is Industry Decentralizing ? 
A statistical analysis of locational changes in manu- 
facturing employment, 1899-1933. Creamer, Daniel 
B. Philadelphia, Univ. of Penna. Press, 1935. 105 p., 
map. 
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Royal Commission on the Distribution of the Industrial 
Population. 
Report. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1940. 320 p. 
Cmd. 6153. 


The Journey to Work, its Significance for Industrial 
and Community Life. 
Liepmann, Kate K. London, Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1944. 206 p., illus. with tables, 
plans, maps. Internat’l. Lib. of Sociology & Social 
Reconstruction. 


INDUSTRIAL LOCATION 


Subsidization of Industry in Forty Selected Cities in 
Wisconsin. 
1930-1946. Knight, W. D. Madison, Univ. of Wis., 
School of Commerce, Bur. of Business Research and 
Science, 1947. Bull. of the Univ. of Wis. 206 p., map. 


Landesplanung fur den Engeren Mitteldeutschen Indus- 
trie-Bezirk. 
Merseburg, Germany. Grundlagen, Aufgaben und 
Ergebnisse. Merseburg, The author, 1932. 39 maps. 
Volume of text never published. 


Basic Industrial Location Factors. 
Guide for evaluating an area’s resources for indus- 
trial development. Olmstead, Frederic W. Washing- 
ton, Govt. Print. Off., June 1947. 19 p. Indus. Series 
no. 74, illus. 


Industrial Location and National Resources. 
December 1942. Nat’l. Resources Planning Board. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Off., 1943. 360 p., maps. 


REGIONAL PLANNING 


TVA: Democracy on the March. 
Lilienthal, David E. New York, Harper & Bros., 
1944, 248 p., illus. map. 


The New Exploration, A Philosophy of Regional 
Planning, 
MacKaye, Benton. New York, Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1928. 235 p. maps. 


American Regionalism. 
A cultural-historical approach to national integra- 
tion. Odum, Howard W. and Moore, Harry E. New 
York, Henry Holt & Co., 1938. 693 p., illus., maps. 


Drainage Basin Problems and Programs. 
December 1936. Nat’l. Resources Committee. Wash- 
ington, Govt. Printing Off., 1937. 540 p., illus., maps. 


Regional Factors in National Planning and Develop- 
ment. 


Nat'l Resources Committee. Washington, The Com- 
mittee, 1935. 223 p. maps. 


TVA, Its Work and Accomplishments. 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Off., 1940. 64 p., illus., map. 
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POWER RESOURCES 


The British Fuel and Power Industries. 
A report by PEP. Political and Economic Planning. 
London, PEP, 1947. 406 p. 


The Power Industry and the Public Interest. 
A summary of the results of a survey of the relations 
between the government and the electric power indus- 
try. The Twentieth Century Fund. New York, The 
Fund, 1944. 261 p. 


Pacific Northwest Opportunities. 
Studies of Bonneville Power Administration with 
indications of basic and related programs of other 
agencies; preliminary. Portland, Ore., The Adminis- 
tration, 1944. 104 p., illus., maps, plans. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project. 
U. S. Dept. of State and U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Washington, The Depts., 1945. 27 p. mimeo. 


The Colorado River. 

Report on the development of the water resources of 
the Colorado River Basin for irrigation, power pro- 
duction, and other beneficial uses in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming. Prep. under gen’l. supervision of Bur. of 
Reclamation. Washington, U. S. Dept. of the Interior, 
1946. 295 p., illus., maps. 


Energy Resources and National Policy, January 1939. 
Energy Resources Committee, Nat'l. Resources 
Comm. Washington, Govt. Printing Off., 1939. 435 
Comm. Washington, Govt. Printing Off., 1939. 435 p., 
illus., maps. 


STATE PLANNING 


Shoreline Development for the State of California. 
Preliminary master plan and status report on county 
master plans of acquisition. California State Park 
Commission and others. Sacramento, Calif. Senate 
Comm. on Shoreline Devel. and Beach Erosion, 1946. 
41 p., maps. 


Commission of Housing and Regional Planning. 
Report to Gov. Alfred E. Smith, May 7, 1926. Albany, 
The Commission, 1926. 82 p., illus., maps. 


State Planning, June 1942. 
Nat’l. Resources Planning Board. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Off., 1942. 134 p., maps. 


NATIONAL RESOURCES AND 
PLANNING 


America’s Needs and Resources. 
A Twentieth Century Fund Survey which includes 
estimates for 1950 and 1960. Dewhurst, J. Frederic, 
and Assoc. New York, The Fund, 1947. 812 p., illus. 


Committee on Land Utilisation in Rural Areas. 
Report presented by the Minister of Works and Plan- 
ning to Parliament by command of His Majesty, 
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August 1942. London, H. M. Stationery Off., 1942. 
138 p. illus., maps. Cmd. 6378. 


Expert Committee on Compensation and Betterment. 
Final report presented by the Minister of Works and 
Planning to Parliament by command of His Majesty, 
Sept. 1942. London, H. M. Stationery Off., 1942. 180 p. 


Postwar Plans of the United Nations. 
Lorwin, Lewis L. New York, The Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1943. 307 p., illus. 


Studies for the National Plan. 
Poland Central Office of Physical Planning. War- 
szawa, Glowny Urzad Planowania Przedstzennego, 
1947. 26 p., maps. Text in Polish, English, French 
and Russian. . 

National Resources Development Report for 1943. 


Nat’l. Resources Planning Board. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Off., 1942-43. 3 Vols. illus., maps. 


A.A. File A 


Contents: Part 1, Post-war plan and program; Part 
2, War-time planning for war and post war; Part 3, 
Security, work, and relief policies. 


WORLD CENTERS 


United Nations Headquarters Commission. 
Report of the Headquarters Commission to the sec- 
ond part of the first session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. Lake Success, N. Y. United 
Nations, 1946. 143 p., illus., maps. 
Report of the French delegate, by Mr. Le Corbusier, 
p. 19-41; with illus. 


United Nations, Secretary-General. Report to the 
General Assembly. 
Report by the Secretary-General on the permanent 
headquarters of the United Nations. Lake Success, 
N. Y., United Nations, 1947. 96 p., illus., maps, plans. 


DIRECTORY OF PERIODICALS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


The American City. 
American City Magazine Corp., 470 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
Monthly. 


The American Economic Review. 
The American Economic Assoc., 450 Ahnaip St., 
Menasha, Wis. 
5 issues per yr. 


The American Journal of Sociology. 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

Bi-monthly. 


American Society of Planning Officials. 
News Letter. 1313 East 60th St. Chicago 37, Ill. 
Monthly. 


Annals of the Association of American Geographers. 
Vernor C. Finch, ed., Dept. of Geography. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Science Press Printing Co., N. Queen St., Lancaster, 
Pay 


The Architectural Forum. 
350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
Monthly. 


Architectural Record. 
F. W. Dodge Corp., 119 W. 40th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Monthly. 
The Architectural Review. 
9-13 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S. W. 1, 
England. 
Monthly. 
Geographical Review. 
The American Geographical Society, Broadway 
at 156th St., New York, N. Y. 
Quarterly. 
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Joint Reference Library. 
Recent Publications on Governmental Problems. 
1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 
Weekly. 


Journal of Housing. 
National Assoc. of Housing Officials, 
1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 
Monthly. 


Journal of the American Institute of Planners. 
Rm. 7-335, Massachusetts Inst. of Technology, 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 

Quarterly. 


Journal of the Town Planning Institute. 
18 Ashley Place, London. 
Bi-monthly. 


Land Economics. 
Formerly The Journal of Land and Public Utility 
Economics 
University of Wisconsin, 121 South Pinckney St., 
Madison, Wis. 


Planning. 
Political and Economic Planning, PEP 16, 
Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S. W. 1, England. 


Progressive Architecture—Pencil Points. 
Reinhold Publishing Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 

Monthly. 
Public Administration. 
American Society for Public Administration, 
1313 E. 60 St., Chicago 37, Ill. 
Quarterly. 
Town and Country Planning. 
Town and Country Planning Assoc., 
28 King St., Covent Garden, London W. C. 2., Eng- 
land Quarterly. 
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CONGRESS PROCEEDINGS AND OTHER 
COLLECTED PAPERS 


American Planning and Civic Annual. 
American Planning and Civic Association, 
Washington, D. C. 1929 to date. Illus. Beginning 
1935 includes proceedings of Nat’l. Conference on 
Planning (published more completely by the Amer- 
ican Society of Planning Officials). 


Building the Future City. 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Philadelphia, The Academy, 1945. illus. maps, plans. 
215 pp. (Its Annals, vol. 242, Nov. 1945) 


International Congress for Housing and Town Plan- 


ning, 18th, Hastings, England, 1946. 
Contains Programme, Congress reports, Decentral- 
ization, Housing Economics and Policy, Housing 
Technique, Implementing the Plans, List of Dele- 
gates. London, International Fed. for Housing and 
Town Planning 1946. Illus., maps. 


National Conference on Planning. Proceedings. 
American Society of Planning Officials, 1313 E. 60th 
St., Chicago, Ill. 1935 to date. Continued Proceed- 
ings of Nat’l. Conf. on City Planning 1910-1934. 


Planning and Reconstruction. 
Todd Publishing Co., Ltd., London, England. 
1942 to date. Illus. plans. 1948 volume entitled 
Planning and Construction. 


Two Steps Toward Improved Product Literature 


A.J.A~PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL PRODUCT 
LITERATURE COMPETITION 


The machinery has been set up for the selection 
and submission of what the architect thinks is the 
best building product literature, outside of periodical 
advertising, during 1948. 

The Institute Representative in each Chapter who 
collaborates with the Department of Education and 
Research will make his selection aided by the mem- 
bers of the Chapter. 

The members of each Chapter will submit 
through these representatives ten graded items as 
their nominations for the national judgment early in 
1949. (See January BULLETIN, page 18). The 
detailed instructions have been sent to the chapter 
representatives who were listed on page 40 of the 
January BULLETIN. 

The cooperation of all members is essential if the 
competition is to be representative of the profes- 
sion’s preferences. 


SPECIFICATION PROCEDURE SURVEY 


Progressive Architecture is preparing a very care- 
fully planned survey of over 100 architectural offices 
to determine how, by whom and where in the design 
and specification process, twenty different types of 
building products are tentatively and finally specified 
and selected. 

The survey is based upon recognized research 
and statistical principles. The ultimate objective 


is the preparation of a handbook for the guidance 
of manufacturers and sales engineers in presenting 
their materials and technical services at the time and 
in the manner most convenient and useful to the 
architect. 


The choice of offices to be interviewed is based 
upon buildings of ten major types recently com- 
pleted, upon geographic range of jobs and offices, 
size of offices; and degree of specialization. The 
survey will also yield interesting information regard- 
ing office organization and procedures. 

The Department of Education and Research has 
been consulted, has studied the questionaires, and 
recommends that the offices selected grant the in- 
terviews. 


THE 1947 SEMINAR BOOK 


There are still some copies available 
of the 1947 Seminar Papers in book 
form, containing valuable information 
regarding Urban Planning, Hospitals, 


and Schools. Lectures by leading au- 
thorities in these three fields including 
architects and specialists from other pro- 
fessions. Price to A.I.A. members, $3; 
to non-members, $5. 
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Technical News 


A BLEACHER. FAILURE 


THE INCREASING POPULARITY of outdoor and in- 
door sports calls for added watchfulness in the 
design, construction and frequent inspection of 
grandstand and bleacher seating, particularly if of 
a portable or knock-down variety. 

This was brought sharply to public attention a 
year ago by the sudden failure of a bleacher grand- 
stand at the Purdue University field house, during 
a basketball game, which resulted in the death of 
three students and the injury of 250. 

The following details of the reasons for the fail- 
ure are taken from the report of the investigating 
committee appointed by the Governor, as published 
in the official publication of the Indiana Inspectors’ 
Association. 

The grandstand was of the bleacher type, con- 
structed of wood, with steel or iron connections to 
facilitate erection. 

There were 42 rows of seats approximately 125 
feet long. The breadth (front to back horizontal 
measurement) was about 81 feet. The rise at the 
rear was about 17 feet, 3 inches. 

The “stringers” were of nominal size, 2 x 8 
Douglas Fir. The “A” frames were 4 x 4’s, the 
spacer bars 2 x 4’s, the “kick plates’ were 2 x 6’s 
and the “splice sills” were 2 x 6’s in six pieces with 
splices from 167-2” to 10’-2’ apart. The splice 
consisted of a hook fitting a “U” shaped stirrup. 
The hook was made of %th inch steel 414 inches 
wide and the stirrup of 14” steel and 1” wide. 

The stand was occupied by approximately 3600 
persons, the actual live load being estimated at 53 
pounds per square foot of the structure’s area. 

There was no concerted or rhythmic movement 
of the audience during the game. 

Tests of undamaged samples of the wood and 
metal parts indicated the wood to be of structural 
grade and the metal to be of low carbon steel or 
ingot iron. 

The following are excerpts from the Committee’s 
conclusions: 


1. The failure resulted from the breaking or fail- 
ure of the foremost metal-hook-and-stirrup 
connection on the sleepers in the south cen- 
tral portion. The remaining foremost sleeper 
metal-hook-and-stirrup connections in this 
frontline failed successively, allowing the 
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structure to be thrust forward and downward 
by the load, displacing the A-frames that sup- 
ported the stringers, which then broke at sev- 
eral places due to bending and lateral displace- 
ment. | 


2. The physical tests of 14 undamaged typical 
sleeper metal-hook-and-stirrup connections 
show that their capacity was not sufficient to 
withstand the force that the structural analysis 
of the grandstand showed to be acting on the 
foremost line of these connections. 


3. The fractures of two adjacent broken sleeper- 
metal-hook-and-stirrup connections in the re- 
gion of the initial failure show an oxidized 
condition, indicating that partial failure had 
occurred at some time previous to the final 
failure. 


LEAD-COATED SHEET COPPER 


A SPECIAL GROUP is giving consideration to the 
possible revision of ASTM Specification for Lead- 
Coated Sheet Copper. 

This group is gathering information as to the 
suitability of the present specification and is seeking 
answers to the following: : 


1. Do architects generally apply the provisions 
of the ASTM in specifying this material? 

2. Have these products, as manufactured in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of this speci- 
fication, proven entirely satisfactory? 

3. If unsatisfactory results have been experi- 
enced what were the conditions of use, char- 
acter of material, and nature of the failure 
or unsatisfactory condition? 


The cooperation of architects who have had expe- 
rience with this material in reporting their experi- 
ences to the Department of Education and Research 
will be appreciated and their cooperation will be a 
contribution to the efforts of the representatives of 
ASTM to provide the best possible specification for 
this useful material. 


Tue Joint ComMMITTEE OF THE INSTITUTE AND 
Tue Propucers’ CoUNCIL 


Tyler S. Rogers, who retired as President of 
the Providence Council, has been reappointed a rep- 
resentative of The Council on The Joint Committee 
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of The Institute and The Producers’ Council, 
replacing A. Gordon Lorimer, Technical Consultant 


of The Council. 


APPOINTMENTS TO TECHNICAL COMMITTEE 

Morris R. Baker, of the Baltimore Chapter, has 
been appointed as the representative of The Institute 
on the Standing Committee for Formed Metal 
Porcelain Enameled Sanitary Ware, Commercial 
Standard CS144-47, of the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 


New Propucers’ CounciL MEMBERS 

The Producers’ Council announces the following 
new members and their National Representatives in 
The Council: 

Unistrut Products Company, 1013 West Wash- 
ington Boulevard, Chicago 7, Illinois, George W. 
Butler, President. 

National Oak Flooring Manufacturers Associ- 


ation, 814 Sterick Building, Memphis 3, Tennessee, 
Allen Harris, Jr., President; Henry H. Williams, 
Alternate. 

Speakman Company, 30th and Spruce Streets, 
Wilmington 99, Delaware, W. A. Speakman, Jr., 
President; John F. Wright, General Sales Man- 
ager, Alternate. 


New CHAPTER REPRESENTATIVES FOR COLLABO- 
RATION WITH DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND 
RESEARCH 
Maurice E. Holley has been appointed in the Palm 

Beach Chapter. 

Keith E. Ponsford has been appointed in the 

East Bay Chapter, Oakland, Calif. 

Governeur Medwin Peek has been appointed in 
the Daytona Beach Chapter. 

Dirck Huibert Grootenboer has been appointed 
in the Central Pennsylvania Chapter. 


Technical Bibliography 


TILE ENGINEERING 


THE SECONDARY TITLES “Principles of Tile En- 
gineering’ and “Handbook of Design,” amplify 
the modest title of this comprehensive 450-page, 
well illustrated volume and provide a more definite 
measure of its practical and technical usefulness. 

The authors are Harry C. Plummer, A.S.C.E., 
F.A.C.S., Director of Engineering and Research of 
the Structural Clay Products Institute, and Edwin 
F. Wanner, Research Engineer of The Institute. 

Beginning with the origin and manufacture of 
clay products the contents includes the properties 
and design of structural tile walls, with detailed 
information relating to various types of structural 
and facing tile materials and their use in construc- 
tion. 

While the volume contains adequate engineering 
data its fund of general information makes it of 
particular interest and informative value to the 
architect. 

Priced at $4.50 a copy, members of The Institute 
may obtain copies at a special price of $2.50 from 
the Structural Clay Products Institute, 1756 K 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Tue IES LicHtTinc HANDBOOK 


Illuminating Engineering Society, 51 Madison 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. $7.50. 

In this 850-page, illustrated standard reference 
manual the effort has been made to provide in simple 
terms and highly condensed style the accumulated 
knowledge of the past forty-one years of lighting 
progress, evaluated and interpreted with respect to 
today’s needs and problems by a highly qualified 
group of over 100 contributing specialists, engi- 
neers, architects, physicists, decorators, artists, and 
opthalmologists who have worked for more than 
two years under a special committee of the Society 
and a full-time editorial staff. 

The detailed index facilitates finding discussion 
on subjects of interest with references to further 
literature at the end of each section. 

In some instances, as in the case of the average 
Brightness Calculation Procedure, it has been pos- 
sible, for the first time, to simplify design techniques 
so that they may be readily employed. 


New STANDARDS AVAILABLE 


The National Bureau of Standards announces the 
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availability of the following, copies of which may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., at the price indicated) 
(stamps not accepted). 

Simplified Practice Recommendation R213-45, Asphalt 


Roll Roofing and Asphalt and Tar Saturated Felt 
Products, 


This standard has recently been reaffirmed with- 
out change. 5 cents. 
Simplified Practice Recommendation R184-47, Iron 


Valves (Gate, Clobe, Angle, and Check) (Supersedes 
R184-42) 


Includes pressure classifications, types, and sizes 
for steam, water, oil, air, gas, and similar service. 
5 cents. 

Simplified Practice Recommendation R227-47, Plumb- 
ing Fixture Fittings and Trim for Housing. 

Items listed are recommended for stock purposes 
for use in single- and multiple-dwelling units. 5 
cents. 

Commercial Standard CS20-47, Staple Vitreous China 
Plumbing Fixtures. (Fourth Edition) (Supersedes 
CS20-42) 

The printed edition of this standard, as referred 
to in the July BULLETIN, is now available. 10 cents. 
Commercial Standard CS35-47, Hardwood Plywood 

(Third Edition) 

Provides minimum specifications for four stand- 
ard types of hardwood plywood based on the water 
resistance and durability of the bond, in four stand- 
ard grades. Covers tests, densities, thicknesses, 
widths and lengths, tolerances, workmanship, pack- 
ing, inspection, grade-marking, certification, etc. 10 
cents. 


From THE CoNnstrucTION DitvistloN—DEPART- 
MENT OF COMMERCE 
The Modernization and Revision of Building Codes 
Two PUBLICATIONS of informative value to those 
interested in the formulation and revision of build- 
ing code requirements have recently been issued by 
the Construction Division of the U. S$. Department 
of Commerce. They are: 
CD-1 “Publications Relating to the Preparation 
and Revision of Building Laws.” 
CD-2 “Work Sheet for Checking the Dates of 
Standards and Specifications Incorporated 
by Reference in Building Laws.” 


The first mentioned lists a large number of pub- 
lications dealing with various phases of the build- 
ing code problem, available from public and private 
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sources. Part I, covering the general subject, groups 
the references under such headings as: significant 
discussions, national and regional codes, specific 
parts of codes, guide materials, catalogues and in- 
dexes. Part II listing publications applicable to 
specific parts of building laws, is arranged for con- 
venience according to the code arrangement recom- 
mended by the ASA. 

The Work Sheet (CD-2), if executed according 
to instructions, should indicate the following in- 
formation concerning the codes examined. 


1. The extent to which standards and specifica- 
tions are incorporated by reference. 

2. The agencies whose standards are referenced 
(American Standards Association, American 
Society for Testing Materials, etc.) 

3. The extent to which reference standards lag 
behind the most recent edition. 

4. Instances in which standards are referenced 
without a date. 

5. Instances in which standards are referenced 
“As amended from time to time,” “As revised 
from time to time,” “Latest Edition,” etc. 

6. Standards which are referenced as a whole 
and those which are referenced only in part. 


Copies of the above documents may be obtained 
upon request from the Construction Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


From THE Housinc AND HoME FINANCE AGENCY 
Performance Standards—Structural and Insulation Re- 
quirements for Homes. 

A pamphlet supplementing “BMS107—Building 
Code Requirements for New Building Construc- 
tion” as recommended by the National Housing 
Agency, issued January 1, 1947. 

More particularly, it implements Section 102, 
“Materials and Methods not Specifically Author- 
ized” by providing a “yardstick” for evaluating such 
materials and methods on a uniform basis. 

Copies available from the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Atso AVAILABLE FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
DocuUMENTS 
Industrial Uses of Selected Timber Species, Industrial 
Series No. 69 
Under the above title the Area Development Di- 
vision of the Office of Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, has published this guide list 
of industrial uses of various timber species and for- 
est waste material. 
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The lists and charts indicate the most common 
and less common uses of some 40 species of com- 
mercial timber, and the industrial utilization pos- 
sibilities of wood waste from forest, mill, and fac- 
tory. 25 cents. 

The consolidation of the Commercial Standards 
and Simplified Practice Divisions of the National 
Bureau of Standards into a single division called 
Commodity Standards has been announced by the 
Bureau. 

The following Commercial Standards and Sim- 
plified Practice Recommendations may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. (Stamps not accepted.) 


Plumbing Fixture Fittings and Trim for Housing, 
Simplified Practice Recommendation, R227-47 
This recommendation, part of a program of simpli- 

fication sponsored jointly by the Sanitary Brass Insti- 

tute and the Tubular Plumbing Goods Institute, 
covers the necessary fittings and trim for plumbing 
fixtures in single and multiple dwellings. 5 cents. 


Pipe Fittings, Simplified Practice Recommendation, 

R185-47 

The original recommendation, which became ef- 
fective January 1, 1942, served as the basis for 
mandatory orders issued by the War Production 
Board. Following the revocation of the last of these 
orders, the industry, in cooperation with the Divi- 
sion of Simplified Practices, drafted this revision to 
retain on a voluntary basis a standard of practice 
for these products. The revision applies to Gray 
Cast Iron, Malleable Iron, and Brass or Bronze 
Fittings, and includes a comprehensive group of fit- 
tings required for sprinkler systems, in addition to 
the regular lines for other purposes. Sectional and 
general needs are covered in the section dealing 
with Brass or Bronze Fittings. The recommenda- 
tion is effective September 1, 1947. 10 cents. 


Simplified Practice Recommendation R213-45, Asphalt 
Roll Roofing and Asphalt and Tar Saturated Felt 
Products 
This Standard has recently been reaffirmed with- 

out change. 5 cents. 


Simplified Prcatice Recommendation R184-47, Iron 
Valves (Gate, Globe, Angle and Check) (Supercedes 
R184-42) 

Includes pressure classifications, types and sizes 
for steam, water, oil, air, gas and similar service. 

5 cents. 


Simplified Practice Recommendation R227-47, Plumbing 
Fixture Fittings and Trim for Housing 
Items listed are recommended for stock purposes 
for us in single- and multiple-dwelling units. 
5 cents. 


Staple Vitreous China Plumbing Fixtures, CS20-47 


This standard, a revision of the third edition 
adopted in 1942, is effective for new production 
from July 12, 1947. It includes sections on gen- 
eral and detail requirements, grading rules and 
method of grading, methods of test, marking and 
labeling, nomenclature and definitions, and recom- 
mended provisions. 10 cents. 


Douglas Fir Plywood, CS45-47 (Supersedes CS45-45) 


The grading rules in this recommended revision 
of the standard cover five grades of Interior Type 
and seven grades of Exterior Type Douglas fir ply- 
wood; a laminated board for paneling, sheathing, 
concrete forms, cabinet work, and many other struc- 
tural and industrial uses. In addition, there are 
included grade specifications for door panels, tests, 
standard sizes, size tolerances, reinspection rules, 
and nomenclature and definitions. 10 cents. 


Automotive Lifts, CS142-47 


This standard has been approved and is to be 
effective from October 1, 1947. 10 cents. 


Hardwood Plywood CS35-47 (Third Edition) 


Provides minimum specifications for four stand- 
ard types of hardwood plywood based on the water 
resistance and durability of the bond, in four stand- 
ard grades. Covers tests, densities, thicknesses, 
widths and lengths, tolerances, workmanship, pack- 
ing, inspection, grade-marking, certification, etc. 
10 cents. 
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